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Chapter 1 Farmer and Soldier 


At the height of its power, the great Roman Empire stretched 
from the deserts of Africa to the borders of northern England. 
Over one quarter of the world’s population lived and died under 
the rule of the Caesars.* 

In the winter of A.D.^ 180, Emperor Marcus Aurelius’s twelve- 
year war against the people of Germania was coming to an end. 
There was one last battle to win. Then there would be peace 
across the Roman Empire. 


♦ 

The man walked through the sun-warmed Spanish field, his hand 
touching the wheat. He looked past apple trees to a farmhouse. 
He heard a child laughing somewhere near. A bird flew onto the 
branch of a tree close to him and they looked at each other. The 
man smiled. 

Suddenly, the sound of shouts and horses frightened the bird 
and it flew up into the air. The noise broke through the man’s 
daydream and he came back to the real world with a crash. He 
was not dressed in farmer’s clothes, as he had imagined, but in the 
proud armor of the Roman army. The field was burnt and 
muddy from battle, without a green leaf on it. 

Beyond the tree line ahead, somewhere in the forest, the 
German armies were preparing to attack again. The man knew 
that behind him an enormous army waited. The Roman army, 
40,000 men, his army. Maximus the farmer was Maximus the 
Commanding General of the Army of the North for one more 

* Caesar: the title given to the Roman Emperor, 
t A.D.: after the birth of Christ. 
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battle. One last battle, and then he could go home to Spain. 

He turned his horse and rode back to his men. Thirty-year-old 
Maximus was a great general—a man they could trust. He moved 
among them, checking that they were ready for battle. He looked 
back frequently to the line of trees. 

Some of his officers were warming themselves around a fire, 
and Maximus joined them. 

“Still nothing?” he asked Quintus, his second-in-command. 

Quintus shook his head. “He’s been gone for almost two 
hours,” he said. “Why are they taking so long? They only have to 
say yes or no.” 

A young officer gave Maximus a bowl of hot soup. He drank it 
slowly as they talked, always keeping one eye on the line of trees. 

“Snow in the air,” said Maximus. “I can smell it.” 

“Anything’s better than this German rain,” Quintus said, 
looking out at the mud in front of his men. 

Suddenly, there was a shout. “He’s coming!” 

All eyes turned to the trees. A horseman rode out, toward the 
Roman army. There was something strange about the way he was 
riding. Maximus was the first to understand. 

“They say no,” he said. 

As the horse came closer, the other men could see what had 
happened. The Roman messenger was tied to his horse. His head 
had been cut off. Maximus knew now what he had to do. Life 
was suddenly simple. 

Far away, at the edge of the trees, a German chief appeared. In 
one hand he was holding the head of the messenger. He 
screamed his anger at the Roman army, then threw the head 
toward them. 

Maximus’s men stared back and waited for their general’s 
order to attack. 


♦ 
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Several carriages traveled along the road toward the battle area, 
protected by Roman soldiers. Inside the first carriage were the 
royal family—the Emperor’s son and daughter. Twenty-eight-year- 
old Commodus and his beautiful older sister Lucilla were dressed 
in rich, warm clothes. They had left Rome two weeks before. 

“Do you think he’s really dying?” Commodus asked Lucilla. 

“He’s been dying for ten years,” she replied. 

“I t hink he’s really sick this time. And he’s sent for us.” He 
pointed to the following carriages. “He sent for the senators, too. 
If he isn’t dying, why does he want to see them?” 

“Commodus, you’re giving me a headache. Two weeks on the 
road with you is more than enough,” said Lucilla, impatiently. 

Commodus moved closer to her. “No, he’s made his decision,” 
he said. “He will name me as Emperor. And I know what I shall 
do first. I shall organize some games . . .” 

“I shall have a hot bath,” said Lucilla. 

The carriage stopped. Commodus stepped down and spoke to 
one of the guards. 

“We are almost there, sir.” 

“Good,” said Commodus. “Bring me my horse.” 

Under his warm traveling coat Commodus was wearing 
Roman armor. He looked handsome and brave, the perfect 
picture of a new, young emperor. The guard brought Commodus 
his horse. 

“Take me to my father. And take my sister to the camp.” 
Commodus reached out a hand to Lucilla. “Kiss,” he said, smiling 
like a little boy. 

Lucilla brushed his fingers with her lips, then watched him 
ride away. 


♦ 

Marcus Aurelius, Emperor of Rome, sat on his horse and stared at 
the army below. His hair and beard were white, but only his eyes 
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really showed his age and state of health. Marcus knew he was 
dying and soon he must name the next emperor. But first this 
battle must be won. 

From another hill, Maximus also looked down onto the 
Roman army. His men were ready to fight. 

The German soldiers started to move out from the trees. 
There were thousands of them, dressed in animal skins, shouting 
at their Roman enemies. 

Maximus bent down from his horse and took some earth in 
his hands, as he did before every battle. Then he let it fall through 
his fingers. It was a sign his men had seen many times before and 
they knew what it meant. Maximus gave the command and a 
flaming arrow shot into the sky. Hundreds more followed. 

Thousands of German soldiers rushed forward and met the 
first line of Romans. The air was filled with the sound of 
screaming as more arrows landed and men from both armies died 
terrible deaths. 

Maximus led soldiers on horseback into the battle at the same 
time as 5,000 Roman foot soldiers moved forward from another 
side. Each man marched behind a large shield, each carried a 
sword. The Germans were caught between two walls of death. 
Above them the sky was full of flaming arrows. They were 
fighting for their lives. 

Suddenly, Maximus was trapped between two Germans. He 
swung his sword around in a circle, striking both men dead. Then 
he rode forward again, and his sword cut through the enemy 
soldiers in his path. 

Maximus’s horse suddenly fell forward, a German sword in its 
neck. The General flew over his horse’s head and crashed to the 
ground. There was danger all around him, but he continued 
fighting. He found the Roman flag, still in the hand of a dead 
soldier, and held it high. His men fought their way toward it and 
defended their position bravely. 
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More and more Roman soldiers moved forward onto the 
battleground. They were well-trained and had the best 
equipment and armor. The Germans were not as good as the 
confident Roman army and finally they began to tire. Maximus 
saw that he was winning and moved up a little higher on the hill. 
From there he could see and command his men better. The 
enemy began to lose confidence and some turned and ran. More 
joined them and soon the only Germans on the battlefield were 
dead or dying. 

Maximus went back down and walked among them. As he 
stepped over bodies, he began to relax and let his sword arm fall to 
his side. Behind him, a dying German suddenly lifted himself from 
the ground and rushed forward with his sword. Maximus was 
calling an order to one of his officers when he saw the sudden look 
of terror on the officer’s face and immediately swung his sword 
around, cutting off his attacker’s head. There was so much power 
behind the sword that it flew from his hand and landed in a tree. 

Maximus had no strength left to pull it out again. The battle 
had ended. As he looked at the dead around him, he could only 
think that his men had won, and he had lived. 


Chapter 2 The Last Battle 

Emperor Marcus Aurelius sat on his horse, on the top of the 
command hill, with guards on each side to protect him. He 
watched as the battle slowly progressed and it became clear that 
the Roman army had won. Marcus hoped it would be many 
years before they had to go to war again, certainly not before he 
died. He had no wish to see another battle. He turned to his 
guards. “I will leave now,” he said. “I have seen enough.” 

Maximus looked at his sword in the tree. His face was covered 
with blood and mud. The beat of his heart was beginning to slow 
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down as the noise of the battle became quieter. There were other 
sounds now—screams from the dying and cries for help. 

A small bird flew down from the top of the tree and sat on 
Maximus’s sword. Could it possibly be the same bird he had seen 
before the first explosion of battle? That seemed like a hundred 
years ago. He shook his head and reached for the sword. The 
frightened bird flew away as Maximus pulled his sword out of 
the tree. 

Across the field, doctors were trying to help any Roman 
soldiers who were still alive. Other soldiers were walking slowly 
through the men on the ground, looking for Germans left alive 
and killing them quickly. 

Maximus walked back toward the command point, sometimes 
stopping to speak to a dying soldier, sometimes calling for water 
or medical help. He came to a low hill where the bodies of 
Roman soldiers had been placed, side by side. 

“Let the sun always be warm on your back,” he said softly. 
“You’ve come home at last.” 

“You’re a brave man, Maximus, and a good commander,” said 
a voice behind him . “Let us hope it is for the last time.” 

Maximus turned and saw the Emperor. “There’s no one left to 
fight, sir,” he said. 

“There are always people to fight. More glory.” 

“The glory is theirs, Caesar,” said Maximus, looking at the 
lines of dead soldiers. 

“Tell me,” said Marcus. “How can I reward Rome’s greatest 
general?” 

“Let me go home,” replied Maximus, quickly. 

“Ah, home ...” said Marcus. He gave his arm to Maximus, and 
they walked together back across the battlefield. 

All eyes followed the long purple coat and white hair of their 
emperor. They could see that he moved slowly and with 
difficulty. He was clearly in pain. Most of the soldiers realized that 
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they were probably seeing him for the last time. And they knew 
Rome was not likely to have such a good emperor again. 

Marcus Aurelius and his general walked along the road, past 
lines of tired soldiers. Hundreds of men resting on a hill stood 
and raised their swords high in the air when they saw them pass. 

“They honor you, Caesar,” said Maximus. 

“No, Maximus, I believe they honor you” replied the Emperor. 

Maximus looked across at the crowd of brave men and raised 
his own sword. The men cheered him loudly. 

Suddenly, Prince Commodus and his guards rode into view. 
When he heard the cheering and saw the reason for it, Commodus 
was filled with jealousy. Roman soldiers were honoring a Spaniard 
above the Emperor and his family—it was not right. But he tried 
to look pleased as he rode up to Marcus and Maximus. 

“Have I missed the battle?” he said, jumping from his horse. 

“You’ve missed the war,” said Marcus. “We’re finished here.” 

Commodus put his arms around his father. “Father, 
congratulations,” he said. “I shall kill a hundred animals to honor 
your success.” 

“Let the animals live and honor Maximus,” said Marcus. “He 
won the battle.” 

“General,” Commodus said, turning to Maximus, “Rome 
salutes you, and I salute you as a brother.” He opened his arms 
and put them around Maximus. “It has been too long since we 
last met. How long? Ten years, my old friend?” Commodus 
turned to Marcus. “Here, Father, take my arm.” 

Marcus let his hand rest on his son for a minute, then said, “I 
think maybe I should leave you now.” 

Commodus called for Marcus’s horse and some of the guards 
ran forward to help him. The old man waved them away and 
looked at Maximus. Maximus came quickly to his side and 
helped him onto the horse. Without a word to his son he rode 
slowly away. 
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Commodus and Maximus stood together and watched the 
Emperor go, each thinking their own thoughts about him . 

Marcus had won many battles for the glory of Rome, but 
Maximus would always remember him first as a good man. 

Commodus’s thoughts were very different. He was angry that 
his father had not put his arms around him. He was jealous 
because Maximus was asked to help Marcus onto the horse and 
the Emperor had spoken privately to him. He swung himself 
back onto his horse and rode away, followed by his guards. 

♦ 

A city of hospital tents had been built. There were thousands of 
wounded Roman soldiers, and the doctors were busy all night. 
Maximus came out of one of the tents. He was sad that so many 
men were badly hurt, and he knew that many more would not 
live until morning. 

He turned and walked back to the main camp. In the biggest 
tent many of the officers were celebrating. There was wine and 
food; they were laughing and shouting. These were the lucky 
men who had cheated death. 

The Emperor sat in a chair in the center of the tent and 
received visitors. Two senators, Falco and Gaius, had just arrived. 

“We greet you, Marcus Aurelius,” Falco said. “And we bring 
greetings from Senator Gracchus. He waits to honor you when 
you return to Rome.” 

When Maximus entered the tent, officers came forward to 
meet him. Someone gave him wine, others held their hands out 
to him, Quintus stopped his conversation when he saw his friend. 

“Still alive! The gods must love you!” they both said together, 
laughing. Maximus moved through the tent, with Quintus and 
some of his other officers following behind. 

Through the forest of men Maximus could see Marcus 
Aurelius surrounded by a group of people. As he got nearer, he 
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saw Commodus at the Emperor’s side, with the two senators. 
Maximus paused to speak to another officer. 

“Back to Rome now, General?” the man asked. 

“I’m going home,” Maximus said. “To my wife, my son, and 
my fields of wheat.” 

“Maximus the farmer!” Quintus said, laughing. “I still can’t 
imagine that.” 

“Dirt washes off more easily than blood, Quintus,” replied 
Maximus. 

Commodus, Gaius, and Falco came toward Maximus. 

“Here he is,” said Commodus. “The hero of the war!” 

Maximus was not happy that Commodus had said this in front 
of his brave officers. To him they were all heroes. 

Commodus introduced the two senators. They were smart 
politicians and they saw that Maximus could have an interesting 
future in Rome. The real power was not with the Emperor. It 
was with whoever had control of the army. 

Commodus led Maximus away to a quieter comer. He spoke 
softly. “Times are changing, General. Em going to need good 
men like you.” 

“How can I help, sir?” 

“You’re a man who can command. You give orders, the men 
follow your orders, the battle is won.” Commodus looked across 
at the senators. “We must save Rome from the politicians, my 
friend. Will you be with me when the time comes?” 

“When your father allows me to go, I will return to Spain, sir,” 
said Maximus. 

“Home? Ah yes. But don’t get too comfortable—I may call on 
you soon.” Then, seeming suddenly to remember, Commodus 
said, “Lucilla is here. Did you know? She hasn’t forgotten you— 
and now you are the great hero.” He turned away to watch his 
father leaving the tent with his guards. “Caesar will sleep early 
tonight,” he said. 
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When he turned back again, Maximus had gone. Commodus 
was anxious. Who did the great general really support? Could he 
be trusted? Commodus took some more wine and thought 
carefully about Maximus. 


♦ 

Marcus’s slaves helped him into the royal tent. Lucilla was already 
there. 

“It’s a pity I only have one son,” Marcus said to her. “You would 
be a better Caesar than Commodus . . . stronger. I wonder if you 
would also be fair?” 

“I would be whatever you taught me to be,” she replied, 
smiling. She came to his side and kissed him . 

“How was the trip?” Marcus asked. 

“Long. Boring. Why have I come?” asked Lucilla. 

“I need your help,” said her father. “With your brother. He 
loves you—he always has. Soon he is going to need you more 
than ever.” Lucilla did not know what to say. “No more. It is not a 
night for politics,” Marcus said. “It is a night for an old man and 
his daughter to look at the moon together. Let us pretend that 
you are a loving daughter and I am a good father.” 

Lucilla took his arm and they walked together into the cold 
night air. “This is a pleasant fiction” she said, smiling at him . 

Lucilla understood him. She knew that her father would love 
to be just a simple old man sharing a little time with his 
daughter. But he was Emperor of Rome, and for him life was 
much more complicated. 


♦ 

In the cold morning, at the edge of the forest, a group of men 
were training for battle. Commodus and his guards were 
practicing sword fighting, striking at small trees. 

The young prince was proud of his body. He was strong and 
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healthy as a result of the strict training he did every morning. His 
training program was taken straight from the gladiator schools, 
where men learned to fight for their lives. His greatest wish was 
to fight against real gladiators, although he knew that his father 
would never allow it. Marcus had ended the tradition of gladiator 
fights in Rome. 

Maximus passed by the small group of men in the early 
morning light and noticed that the Emperor’s son was among 
them. He was not surprised. He had heard plenty of stories about 
Commodus, how strong and skilled he was. He had also heard 
that Commodus was a cruel man, but he tried not to believe that. 
There were always jealous people saying bad things about the 
royal family. 

Maximus walked to Marcus’s tent. The Emperor’s guards let 
him through the entrance without any questions. They were 
expecting him . 


Chapter 3 One More Duty 

The only light in the Emperor’s tent came from oil lamps. 
Marcus sat with his back to Maximus. He was writing his diary 
and at first he did not realize Maximus had arrived. 

“Caesar. You sent for me,” said Maximus. Marcus, lost in his 
thoughts, did not reply. “Caesar?” Maximus repeated. 

“Tell me again, Maximus,” Marcus said. “Why are we here?” 
“For the glory of the Empire, sir.” 

At first he thought Marcus had not heard him. Then Marcus 
slowly got up from his desk and softly said, “Yes, I remember 
He walked over to a large map of the Roman Empire and 
waved a hand across it. “Do you see it, Maximus? This is the 
world I have made. For twenty years I have tried to be a student 
of life and of men—but what have I really done?” He touched 
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the map. “For twenty years I have fought and won battles. I have 
defended the Empire and increased it. Since I became Caesar I 
have only had four years of peace. And for what?” 

“To make our borders safe,” said Maximus. “To bring teaching 
and law.” 

“I brought the sword! Nothing more! And while I have 
fought, Rome has grown fat and diseased. I did this. And nothing 
can change the fact that Rome is far away and we shouldn’t be 
here.” 

“But Caesar . . .” Maximus started, but Marcus interrupted 
him. 

“Don’t call me that,” he said. “We have to talk together now. 
Very simply. Just as men. Can we do that?” 

“Forty thousand of my men are out there now, freezing in the 
mud,” said Maximus. “Eight thousand are wounded and two 
thousand will never leave this place. I won’t believe they fought 
and died for nothing.” 

“What do you believe, Maximus?” 

“That they fought for you—and for Rome,” he replied. 

“And what is Rome, Maximus? Tell me.” 

“Eve seen too much of the rest of the world and I know it’s 
cruel and dark. I have to believe that Rome is the light.” 

“But you have never been there,” said Marcus. “You have not 
seen Rome as it is now.” 

Maximus had heard stories about Rome. People in the cities 
were hungry and food prices were much too high. Some 
Romans had become very rich, but most were poor. Bridges, 
roads, and ports all needed repairs, while tax money went into 
the pockets of the rich. There were many things wrong at the 
heart of the enormous empire. 

“I am dying, Maximus. And I want to see that there has been 
some purpose to my life.” Marcus sat down again. “It’s strange. I 
th ink more about the future than the present. How will the 
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world speak my name in future years?” He held out his hand to 
Maximus, who took it and came to sit next to Marcus. 

“You have a son,” said the Emperor. “You must love him very 
much. Tell me about your home” 

“The house is in the hills above Trujillo,” Maximus began. “It’s 
a simple place, pink stones that warm in the sun. There’s a wall, a 
gate, and a small field of vegetables.” Maximus looked up and 
saw that the old man had closed his eyes as he listened. He 
was smiling. “Through the gate are apple trees. The earth is 
black, Marcus. As black as my wife’s hair. And we grow fruit 
and vegetables. There are wild horses near the house—my son 
loves them.” 

“How long is it since you were last home?” 

“Two years, two hundred sixty-four days—and one morning.” 

Marcus laughed. “I am jealous of you, Maximus. Your home is 
good—something to fight for. I have one more duty to ask of 
you before you go home.” 

“What would you like me to do, Caesar?” 

“Before I die, I will give the people a final gift. An empire at 
peace should not be ruled by one man. I want to give power 
back to the Senate.” 

Maximus was shocked. “But sir, if no one man holds power, all 
men will reach for it” 

“You’re right. That is why I want you to become the Protector 
of Rome. Give power back to the people of Rome.” Maximus 
said nothing. “You don’t want this great honor?” 

“With all my heart, no.” 

“That is why it must be you,” Marcus replied. 

“But what about Commodus?” 

“Commodus is not a good man. I think you already know 
that. He must not rule. You are more of a son to me than he is.” 
Marcus stood up. “Commodus will accept my decision—he 
knows the army is loyal to you.” 
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A piece of ice struck Maximus’s heart. “I need some time sir” 
he said. 

“Of course. By sunrise tomorrow I hope your answer will be 
yes. Now let me hold you as a son.” Marcus put his arms around 
Maximus. 


♦ 

Maximus left the Emperor’s tent feeling anxious. One more duty, 
one he did not want—but could he refuse? He was a loyal 
soldier, loyal to Rome and to Caesar. He stood outside the tent 
trying to th ink clearly. Suddenly, there was a voice behind him . 

“You are my father’s favorite now.” 

Maximus turned and saw Lucilla. As their eyes met, a shock of 
emotion ran through them both. 

“It was not always true,” said Lucilla. 

“Many things have changed since we last met,” said Maximus, 
and he turned to walk away. 

“What did my father want with you?” 

‘To wish me luck, before I leave for Spain,” he replied, 

“You’re lying,” said Lucilla. “I could always tell when you were 
lying. You’re not very good at it.” 

“I was never as good as you, my lady.” 

Lucilla did not try to deny it. Again, Maximus tried to leave. 

“Maximus, please ... is it really so terrible to see me again?” 

“No, I’m sorry. I’m tired from battle,” he said. 

“And you’re upset to see my father so weak. Commodus 
expects our father to name him in a few days as the next Caesar. 
Will you be as loyal to him as you have been to Marcus?” 

This was a difficult question, but Maximus never forgot that 
he was talking to one of the royal family. 

“I will always be loyal to Rome,” he said. 

“Do you know I still remember you when I speak to the 
gods?” said Lucilla, smiling. 
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“I was sorry to hear of your husband’s death, I understand you 
have a son.” 

“Yes,” said Lucilla. “Lucius. He’s almost eight years old.” 

“I, too, have a son who is eight years old.” 

They smiled at each other again. 

“I thank you for your kind thoughts,” said Maximus, and then 
he walked slowly back to his tent. Lucilla watched him go. Her 
thoughts were confused, and her emotions reminded her that she 
had once loved this man. 


♦ 

Maximus sat in front of a low table in his tent. On the table were 
small wooden figures of his family—parents and grandparents. In 
the center, protected by the others, were the two smallest figures. 
These were his wife and child. 

As he looked at his family, he tried to imagine what his father 
or grandfather would do in his situation. What would they 
decide? How would they advise him? He picked up the figure of 
his wife and kissed it. 

“Cicero,” he called out. Behind him, his servant Cicero 
appeared and gave him a drink. “Do you ever find it difficult to 
do your duty?” Maximus asked him. 

Cicero, a tall, thin man with long hair, thought about the 
question for a few seconds. “Sometimes I do what I want to do, 
sir,” he said. “The rest of the time I do what I have to do.” 

Maximus smiled. “We may not be able to go home,” he said, 
sadly. 

♦ 

Marcus Aurelius sat in his great tent, lit only by the light of a fire, 
and prepared himself to tell Commodus of his decision. Finally, 
he said, “You will do your duty for Rome.” 

Commodus stood in front of him, proud and tall, waiting to 
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hear his father name him as the next Caesar. “Yes, Father,” he said. 

“But you will not be Emperor,” Marcus said. 

Commodus froze as his future suddenly disappeared. “Who 
will take my place?” he asked. 

“My power will pass to Maximus, to hold until the Senate is 
ready to rule. Rome will be a republic again. I can see that you 
are not happy, my son...” 

“You break my heart,” Commodus said. “I have tried to make 
you proud . . . but I could never do it. Why do you hate me so 
much? I only wanted to be your son, but I was never quite good 
enough.” Marcus put his arms around his son, and Commodus 
cried. “Why does Maximus deserve this instead of me? Why do 
you love him more than me?” 

His voice grew louder as he held his father’s head tighter and 
tighter. Marcus could not breathe. He began to move, trying to get 
away, but Commodus held his father’s face close against his chest. 
His strength was too great; Marcus could not escape. Commodus 
did not relax until he felt his father’s body drop in his arms. 

He placed him on the bed, dead. “You didn’t love me 
enough,” he said softly. 


♦ 

Quintus woke Maximus in the middle of the night. Maximus 
realized immediately that there was trouble. 

“The Emperor needs you,” Quintus said. “It’s urgent.” 

“What is it?” Maximus asked. 

“They did not tell me,” said Quintus. 

They hurried to Marcus’s tent together. At the entrance, the 
guards let them through without a word. 

Inside, Maximus saw Commodus first. His face was white but 
showed no emotion. Lucilla stood in a comer of the tent, looking 
down at the floor. Then Maximus saw Marcus, lying on his bed. 
He knew immediately that he was dead. 
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“How did he die?” he asked. 

“In his sleep,” said Commodus. “The doctors say there was no 
pain.” 

Maximus looked at Lucilla, but she turned away. He walked to 
the bed, bent over Marcus, and kissed the top of his head. Then 
he stood and faced Commodus. Commodus looked back at him 
and held out his hand. 

“Your Emperor asks for your loyalty,” he said. “Take my hand, 
Maximus.” Maximus understood the situation exactly. He knew, 
without a doubt, that Commodus had killed his father. “I shall 
only offer it once,” said Commodus. 

Maximus walked past him and out of the tent. Quintus already 
had his orders from the new Caesar. Commodus looked across at 
him and he followed his general out into the night. 

Lucilla bent over her father and kissed him. Then she turned 
to her brother. Their eyes met. She hit his face twice, hard. He 
stepped back, shocked. Then she took his right hand, lifted it to 
her lips, and kissed it. 

“I greet you, Caesar,” Lucilla said without emotion. 

♦ 

Back in his own tent, Maximus called to Cicero. “I must talk to 
the senators,” he said. “Wake Gaius and Falco! I need their 
advice.” 

Quintus arrived just then, and caught the servants arm to stop 
him. “Maximus, please be careful. . .” 

“Careful? The Emperor was murdered!” said Maximus. 

“No,” said Quintus. “The Emperor died in his sleep.” 

Maximus looked toward the entrance of the tent and saw four 
royal guards with their swords ready. They came in and quickly 
tied his hands and arms. 

“Please don’t fight, Maximus,” said Quintus. “I’m sorry. . . 
Caesar has spoken.” 
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Maximus understood. Quintus was a soldier, and his orders 
had come from the top. He had to obey. 

“Quintus . . . promise me you’ll look after my family” said 
Maximus. 

“Your family will greet you in the next world,” Quintus said, 
quietly. 

Maximus jumped at him in anger. One of the guards hit the 
prisoner on the back of the head with the handle of his sword 
and Maximus fell to the ground. 

“Take him as far as the sunrise and then kill him,” said 
Quintus. 


♦ 

It was nearly sunrise, and the five horses on the forest road had 
not passed anybody for several hours. Here there was nothing— 
no help, no hope. 

“All right, this is far enough,” said Cornelius, the oldest of the 
guards and their leader. “Take him down there. No one will ever 
find him .” 

Two of the guards climbed from their horses and pulled 
Maximus from his horse. His hands were still tied in front of him . 

Cornelius searched in his bag for something to eat. He would 
make sure the orders from Caesar were obeyed but he did not 
want to have Roman blood on his hands. The other man, Salvius, 
stayed with the three horses. 

The two guards led Maximus down the hill. They thought he 
had given up the fight, but he was like a cat watching a mouse. He 
could see they were young and their armor was still new. These 
were royal guards—they almost never left Rome and they did not 
usually go into battle. They were not experienced fighters. 

“This is good enough,” said one of them. “On your knees.” 

Behind Maximus, one of the guards was ready with his sword 
to cut off his head. The second guard stood facing Maximus. 
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Maximus sunk to his knees and closed his eyes. As the sword 
came down, he turned very quickly and caught it between his 
hands. Then he brought the handle of the sword up into the 
guards face. In the next second he turned again and struck the 
sword through the other guard. As he got to his feet and turned 
back to the first man, he saw his chance and pushed the sword 
through his body. 

On the road above, Cornelius and Salvius were waiting on 
their horses. They heard a cry from below, and then it was quiet 
again. Cornelius sent Salvius down to make certain Maximus was 
dead. The guard rode down the hill but saw nothing of his 
friends. Suddenly, he felt there was someone behind him. He 
turned in time to see Maximus’s sword as it flew through the air 
toward him and landed in his chest. He fell to his death. 

Cornelius was still on his horse, eating his bread and meat. He 
heard some noises below, moved across the road, and looked 
down into the trees. With no sound at all Maximus came onto 
the road behind him . 

“Guard!” he shouted. 

Cornelius turned around and rode toward Maximus at full 
speed, his sword ready. As they met, Maximus struck his sword 
upward and back. It cut right through Cornelius’s body. 
Cornelius fell off his horse and lay down to die. 

But Maximus had also been wounded, with a deep cut to his 
shoulder from Cornelius’s sword. He fought the pain and moved 
toward the horses. 


Chapter 4 A Prisoner Again 

Maximus rode fast through the German forests on Cornelius’s 
horse. He was leading one of the other horses behind him. He 
had put a cloth around the cut in his shoulder, but it was bad and 
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gave him a lot of pain. Blood ran down his arm as he rode, but he 
did not have time to stop. 

By the middle of the day he had crossed into the east of 
France. He rode his horse as hard as he could—he had to get 
home before it was too late. 

Into the night he continued riding, not stopping for water, 
food, or rest. He saw nothing as he passed through the country 
and he remembered nothing. He could only think that time was 
passing so quickly. He became hot and tired and decided to 
throw off his armor. His horse was also tired, and he knew it 
could not go much further. He changed horses and continued 
his urgent flight toward Spain and the faraway hills above 
Trujillo. 


♦ 

In the light of early day, the Spanish hills around the farm and 
house were unbelievably beautiful. 

An eight-year-old boy with dark hair was in a field beside the 
p ink stone house. He was training a wild horse, making it walk 
around the field. A beautiful, black-haired woman watched her 
son working with the horse and smiled. He would have a fine 
riding horse by the time his father returned. 

The boy stopped—he saw something. Over a hill he could just 
see a battle flag, coming in their direction. He shouted with 
excitement and happiness and ran out of the field. He ran toward 
the flag, calling, “Father! Father!” 

The woman, too, looked toward the flag. But there was 
something about it that worried her. Something was not right, 
and she suddenly felt anxious. 

The boy continued to run along the road. Soon soldiers 
appeared over the hill. But they were not the Roman soldiers he 
expected to see. He slowed down, then stopped, confused. 
Twenty royal guards were riding down the road, and his father 
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was not among them. He searched their faces again, looking for 
his father, hoping. 

Behind him his mother started shouting out his name. The 
horses suddenly came faster, riding over the small boy and 
crashing him into the dirt of the road. Then they rode straight 
toward his screaming mother. 


♦ 

At the hills turned pink and gold with the sunset, a rider raced 
for his life killing the horse under him. His shoulder was 
bleeding badly He came to the top of a long, low hill and 
stopped. There was a line of thick, black smoke in the distance 
and he tried to see where it was coming from. With a cry of pain 
he forced the horse forward, racing down the far side of the hill. 
Would he arrive in time? 

Maximus’s worst dream did not equal the sight in front of 
him. His family home and farm were burning, completely 
destroyed. The wheat and the apple trees were burnt black, and 
smoke still curved upward from the last stones of his house. Two 
pink stone chimneys were left standing—nothing else. 

He stopped the horse violently. It fell over onto its side and 
Maximus was thrown off. His stomach was sick with fear. He 
knew now what he would find. 

He stopped before the field of vegetables, looked up, and 
forced himself to breathe. There, hanging on ropes, were the 
burnt bodies of his wife and son. There was almost nothing left of 
them. He reached up with both hands to touch his wife’s feet. A 
terrible scream came from him , and he sank to the earth. His 
world was now dead. 


♦ 

Maximus dug one deep hole in the black earth on the hillside for 
his wife and son. He pushed the earth back over their broken, 
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burnt bodies and cried. Me looked down toward the ruin of the 
house he had built, to the dead apple trees. 

He spoke to his loved ones through his tears. “Lie in the 
shadow of the trees, my loves, and wait for me there . ..” 

He fell onto the earth beside them. 

♦ 

They came because they had smelled the smoke in the air. Fire 
meant there was something to be found and taken. 

These were Spanish thieves, and their chief was a big 
mountain man with a black beard. They found the man lying 
dead on the black earth. Hands touched his shoes—expensive, 
leather shoes. Other hands moved over his soldiers clothes—fine, 
dark red cloth. 

Suddenly, the dead man moved. The hands on his body 
stopped. Something was said in a strange language. Everyone 
waited. 

The big man on the ground did not move again. The chief 
made a sign to his men, and the hands roughly took hold of 
Maximus and pulled him away. 

Days and nights passed, and for Maximus it was like a never- 
ending feverish dream. Terrible pictures crossed his mind as he lay 
close to death in the open carriage they had thrown him into. He 
dreamed of wild animals, close to his face . . . then he was on a 
ship, traveling across water. A large African man smiled down at 
him ... he saw views of the desert . . . far-away mountains . . . 
heard shouts in a strange language. It was hot, too hot to 
breathe . . . 

Maximus’s eyes opened slowly. Centimeters away from his face 
was a wild tiger—and this one did not go away when he closed 
his eyes and opened them again. 

He looked around and realized that he was one of several men 
chained together in a dirty slave carriage. There were small 
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windows at the front and back and on both sides. He looked 
through one of the windows and saw other carriages traveling 
with them. Wild animals in chains were walking along with them, 
some close to the window that he was looking through. He fell 
back onto the floor, thinking, “This must all be a terrible dream.” 

When Maximus woke again, he saw twelve slaves, all chained 
together, all looking at him. Outside the carriage he could hear 
men talking in a language he did not understand. Someone was 
looking down at him , a big African man. 

“Juba,” said the African, giving his name. He, too, was chained. 

Maximus moved with great pain and saw that the sword 
wound on his shoulder was worse than he had realized. Juba was 
putting something on the wound. Maximus fell back again and 
slept. 

When he woke again, the African was still with him. “You 
see?” he said. “Now your arm is getting better—it’s clean.” He put 
his finger gently on the wound. “Don’t die,” said Juba. “They’ll 
feed you to the tigers. They’re more expensive than we are.” 

Maximus stared at him, and Juba looked down with a small 
smile on his lips. 


♦ 

The desert heat of Morocco was not like anything that Maximus 
had known. The hot air made breathing difficult. He did not care 
about breathing, though. Maximus did not care about anything. 

All around him men were standing in the sand in a slave 
market. The buyers walked slowly around, looking at the men 
and touching them. There was a man with a black beard standing 
near them, calling out to tell people about his slaves. 

Maximus stood with the others, looking far away, beyond the 
people and the market. Physically, he was getting better with 
Juba’s help. But nobody could help the darkness inside him. He 
did not even care about his own life. Maximus the Roman 
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General, Maximus the farmer and husband was already dead 

Across the market square Aelius Proximo sat in a small, dirty 
cafe and watched everything with interest. Proximo was a large 
man with big, blue eyes and white hair and beard. He looked like 
a man who enjoyed the good things in life. He drank his tea 
slowly, as a man measured his feet for new shoes. Two slave girls 
sat beside him. 

“Proximo, my friend!” said the man with the black beard. 
Proximo recognized the man immediately and turned away. 
“Every day you are here is a great day,” the man said, smiling. He 
came to sit with Proximo. “And today is your lucky day” 

Proximo caught hold of his arm and held it tight. “It wasn’t 
my lucky day the last time you sold me some animals. They’re no 
good—they only run around and eat. Give me my money back!” 

The slave-seller tried to pull his arm away. “I’ll give you a 
special price today—because you are unhappy. Just for you. 
Come and see the new tigers.” 

Proximo let him go and followed him across the square. 

“Look at this one,” said the man. “Isn’t he a beauty?” 

Proximo looked at the tigers through the bars. “Do they 
fight?” he asked. 

“Of course! For you, my special price, only eight thousand.” 

“For me,” said Proximo, “four thousand. That’s my special price.” 

“Four? I have to eat. . .” 

Proximo looked around at the group of men in chains. “Do 
any of them fight?” he said. “There’s a contest soon.” 

“Some are good for fighting, some for dying. You need both.” 

Proximo walked over to Juba. “Get up,” he commanded the 
big African. 

Juba lifted his head and looked at him. He got up slowly. 
Proximo looked at him carefully. He turned over Juba’s hands and 
felt the hard skin. 

Then he moved on to Maximus. He saw the wound on his 
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arm and then he saw the mark just above it—the letters „SPQR.” 
Proximo knew that they meant Senatus Populusque Romanus : The 
Senate and the Roman People. 

“A soldier,” said Proximo. “Did you run away?” he asked 
Maximus. But Maximus said nothing. 

“Probably,” said the slave-seller. “They say he’s a Spaniard.” 

Proximo walked on and looked at the others. “I’ll take six—a 
thousand for all of them,” he said. His servant handed him a small 
brush with red paint on it. 

“A thousand!” the slave-seller cried. “The African alone 
should cost two thousand.” He whispered to Proximo, “Turn 
your back on him , he’ll kill you.” 

“These slaves are no good,” said Proximo, as he walked away. 

“Wait, wait... we can discuss the price.” 

Proximo made a mark in red paint on the chests of the slaves 
he had chosen. “I’ll give you two thousand,” he said, “and four for 
the animals. But it will be five thousand for an old friend.” 

The slave-seller thought for a second and then accepted. 

“But those tigers have to fight,” said Proximo. 

“Don’t feed them for a day and a half,” said the slave-seller, 
“and they’ll eat their own mothers.” 

“Interesting idea,” said Proximo, as he walked away. 

His servants pulled the chains tied to Juba, Maximus, and the 
others, and they were led away. 


♦ 

Proximo’s carriages arrived in a crowded, Moroccan port city. 
Maximus and Juba sat together with twelve other new slaves. 
One was a small, very frightened Greek man. He was probably a 
teacher or a writer. He was definitely not a fighter. 

The carriage of slaves was followed by several others carrying 
wild animals—including the tigers. Most of the chained men 
looked back at the tigers from time to time, not with interest but 
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with fear. They knew what a hungry tiger could do, and they 
guessed why they and the animals had been bought together. 

They drove through some large iron gates. There was no sign 
on the gates or on the buildings inside, but everyone in the city 
knew the place as Proximo’s School. It was not a place to learn 
Latin, Greek, or mathematics. It was a school where men learned 
how to fight—to live one more day in the face of death. It was a 
gladiator school. 

Proximo’s school was like a castle prison. In the center was a 
square. On one side were the cages for the animals, and on the 
opposite side the human prisoners were kept. 

Maximus and the other new slaves were pushed into their 
prison, and the doors crashed shut behind them. Maximus 
noticed the guards. They all carried short swords and some also 
had arrows or spears. 

At the far end of the square a group of about ten men were 
training. “Battle practice,” thought Maximus. “Like Commodus.” 

A very big man was teaching two new gladiators how to 
throw a spear. They were trying to hit a picture of a man, but 
they were not very good. Both students missed it. The teacher 
threw his spear and hit the picture in the stomach. 

“Haken,” said a voice from behind, naming the teacher. 

Maximus turned to see Proximo, who was admiring Haken’s 
strength. He and Maximus stared at each other. 

“Spaniard . . .” Proximo said, naming Maximus. Then he 
moved along the line, naming each new slave. “Thief . . . 
murderer ...” 

Suddenly, he stopped and smiled. “Proximo!” he said. “Anyone 
know the meaning of that? ‘Nearest.’ ‘Dearest.’ ‘Close to.’ I am 
Proximo. I shall be closer to you in the next days than your own 
mothers were. I did not pay good money to buy you,” Proximo 
said. “I paid to buy your death. You may die alone, in pairs, or in 
groups—who knows? Many different ways with just one 
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ending.” He walked around his new slaves, enjoying himself. 
“And when you die—and you will die—the sound of cheering 
will send you to the next world.” 

Proximo raised his hands and stretched them out to the group 
of slaves. “Gladiators, I salute you,” he said. 


Chapter 5 New Gladiators 

Proximo never missed training for the new boys. He could learn 
so much about them. 

The more experienced gladiators trained against each other, 
working with swords and spears and with shields and armor. 

The new ones were put together into a small arena in the 
center. One by one they were given heavy wooden swords and 
sent in to face the teacher. He had a similar sword. 

Proximo watched from a short distance. Very quickly his 
trained eye could sort the new class into two groups. The fighters 
were marked with red paint, and the others with yellow. 

Haken enjoyed his job as gladiator teacher. He took great 
pleasure in knocking away the swords of his new students and 
then hitting them hard so they fell onto the dirt. It was soon 
Maximus’s turn to face Haken. 

“Spaniard,” Haken called to him. 

Maximus went forward slowly. Proximo watched more closely, 
to see what would happen. 

Maximus picked up the sword and stood facing Haken. 
Suddenly everyone, especially Haken, saw that this man was a 
fighter. There was something about the way he held the sword, 
the way he stood—but most of all there were his eyes. There was 
no doubt—he knew how to fight. 

Maximus lifted the sword and then dropped it to the ground. 
He seemed to be saying, “I could kill, but I choose not to.” 
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Haken was surprised. Was this an insult? He looked to 
Proximo for orders. Proximo made a sign to him to continue. 

Haken struck Maximus across the stomach. Maximus fell 
forward but then stood straight again and faced him. 

Haken looked again to Proximo, and again he was told to 
continue. 

This time Haken struck Maximus across his wounded arm. 
Maximus almost fell to the ground but managed to stay on his 
feet. All the time he stared straight at Haken, who was becoming 
very angry. Maximus’s thoughts were clear: “I may be low, but 
I’m not as low as you. I won’t kill for sport” 

Proximo found it very interesting. Haken lifted the sword 
again, ready to hurt Maximus really badly, but Proximo stopped 
him. “That’s enough for now” he said. “His time will come.” He 
looked behind him to the servant with the pots of paint. “Mark 
that one,” he said. 


♦ 

In the heat of the late afternoon Haken, Juba, the Greek, and the 
other new gladiators sat on the ground in the shadows. 

Maximus lay by the wall to one side. He had a small, sharp stone 
and was using it to try to remove the letters SPQR from his arm. 

Juba called out to him, “Spaniard! Why didn’t you fight? We all 
have to fight.” 

Maximus did not answer. 

The young Greek was very frightened. “I don’t fight,” he said. 
“I shouldn’t be here. I’m a secretary—I can write in seven 
languages.” 

“Good,” said Haken. “Tomorrow you can scream in seven 
languages.” 

The other gladiators laughed. 

Juba moved closer to Maximus and watched him digging the 
stone into his skin. “Is that the sign of your gods?” he asked. 
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Maximus did not answer. 

Behind them Haken was making fun of the Greek. “Maybe 
the secretary will be the one who wins his freedom,” he laughed. 

“Freedom!” the Greek replied. “What do I have to do?” 

“You go into the arena and you kill me,” Haken replied. 
“Then you kill him, and the African, and him, and a hundred 
more. And when there are no more men to fight, you’re free.” 

“I can’t do that,” cried the Greek. 

“No,” said Haken, suddenly serious, “but I can.” He looked 
from one gladiator to the next until his eyes rested on Maximus. 

Maximus stared back at him, his face like stone. 

♦ 

Proximo and his gladiators walked through the streets of the 
town on their way to the arena. Haken and the gladiators were 
chained together, and Proximo’s guards walked with them. They 
were all carrying short swords. 

The arena was small. It was not like the enormous 
Colosseum* in Rome, although it was there for the same 
reason—to entertain the people. This arena was just a circle of 
sandy ground with a lot of seats around it. But the seats were 
filled with people, and the people were expecting to see blood. 

Maximus and the other gladiators were taken to a small area 
behind the seats. Above them were Proximo’s seats, next to the 
seats of several other gladiator trainers. This special position gave 
the trainers a good view of the arena and they could also see the 
gladiators preparing to fight. They discussed their gladiators 
together before the contest started—who would live and who 
would die. 

“Has the African fought before?” one of the men asked 
Proximo. 

* Colosseum: the famous arena in Rome, used for gladiator contests. 
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“No, first time.” 

“And that one?” he asked, pointing to Maximus. “Soldier?” 

“Him? He’s no good,” said Proximo. “But I have an idea” He 
called down to his guards. “Chain the Spaniard to the African.” 
he said. 

The other man was not sure about Maximus. He liked the 
look of the Spaniard. “I think he’ll live through this fight, you 
think he’ll die,” he said. “Let’s put money on the result—a 
thousand?” 

“Against my own man? I don’t do that,” said Proximo. 

“And if I make it five thousand?” 

Proximo thought about it. That was a lot of money. 

♦ 

Proximo liked to see his new boys before they went to fight. A 
guard called for silence as he walked into the waiting area. 

“Some of you are thinking that you won’t fight,” Proximo 
said, “and some that you can’t fight. They all say that until they’re 
out there.” He pulled a sword down from a shelf. “Push this into 
another man and the crowd will cheer and love you. You may 
even begin to love them back.” He stuck the point of the sword 
in a table. “In the end, we are all dead men. Sadly, we cannot 
choose how. But we can decide how we accept that end, so we 
are remembered as men. You go out into the arena as slaves. You 
come back—if you come back—as gladiators.” 

Outside, the crowd was getting impatient. Before he left, 
Proximo walked down the line of men, saying who must be 
chained together. They were all put in teams of two—and it soon 
became clear that the method was to chain a “Red to a 
“Yellow.” Each good fighter was with a certain loser. 

Haken was chained to the crying Greek secretary. Maximus— 
a “loser” because he had refused to fight Haken—was chained to 
Juba. 
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Maximus turned to look at the closed door. From the other 
side they could hear the shouts of the crowd. Suddenly, Maximus 
bent down and picked up a little sand from the ground, then let 
it fall through his fingers. Juba watched him but did not 
understand. When Maximus stood up again, he looked different. 
He was ready for battle. 

Outside, the crowds were cheering and shouting. There was 
the sound of dmms. Everyone stood anxiously waiting. 

Suddenly, the doors to the arena crashed open and sunlight 
poured in. For a few seconds the men were blinded by it. There 
were trained gladiators already in the arena, waiting, their swords 
and spears ready for killing. 

The new gladiators ran out, some to immediate death. Side by 
side, their chain loose between them, Maximus and Juba ran out 
into the arena. 

It was not a fair fight. The new men had only one small sword 
and no armor; the experienced gladiators had much better 
equipment. 

Maximus and Juba fought together. Juba was surprised to see 
that his partner—marked with the yellow of cowards—was 
fighting bravely. All the anger and pain inside Maximus had come 
out, and he was better than any man in the arena. He knew this 
was not his day to die, not like this. 

Together they killed the first pair of gladiators. Others came to 
fight them and, for a second, Juba lost his sword as he attacked. 
Maximus pulled him clear of the other man’s sword and then 
struck the attacker hard. His sword point came out the man’s 
back. He and Juba worked together as a team. They were strong 
and fast, and many of the attacking gladiators were killed by them. 

Haken fought with great power. The Greek was soon killed, 
and Haken cut off the man’s hand so it was easier for him to 
move about in the arena. 

Proximo watched everything closely. 
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The crowd quickly realized that Juba and Maximus were a 
strong fighting pair and began to cheer them. 

Soon all the attackers were on the ground. Juba and Maximus 
looked around, and then at each other. But then, as they began to 
relax, one of the gladiators tried to get to his feet. They ran 
forward together and pulled their chain tightly around his neck. 

The fighting had ended. The crowd were on their feet, 
cheering. Maximus looked at the many bodies around him, and 
then at the excited faces of the crowd. It made him sick that 
people were entertained by the sight of men killing other men. 
He walked toward the entrance and threw his sword into the 
crowd. It only made them cheer louder. 

Proximo was pleased with the day’s work. He had lost a lot of 
money but he had found a new fighter. 


Chapter 6 Caesar’s Arrival in Rome 

It was a special day in Rome, a holiday. Fifty black-armored royal 
guards marched down the main street of Rome, followed by 
hundreds of men on horses. Behind them came the royal carriage. 
Commodus, the new Emperor of Rome, was coming home. 

His sister Lucilla was sitting next to him. Another fifty guards 
marched behind them. Close to the royal carriage, on a beautiful 
black horse, rode Quintus, the new Commander of the Royal 
Guards. 

Commodus had told the Senate that he was now the 
Commander of the Roman Army, and that the army was loyal to 
him. Many senators doubted it, but there was no one in Rome 
with enough power to take control. And so nothing could stop 
Commodus. 

The people had been told that their new Emperor would 
arrive in Rome on this date, at this time. The city was cleaned up 
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and purple flags were hung outside the most important buildings. 
The citizens of Rome lined the streets at the time he was 
expected. 

The crowd was not very big and it was not very enthusiastic. 
They cheered, but not loudly. Commodus was young and had no 
experience, but the people could forgive that. They were more 
worried about the stories they had heard—that Commodus was 
selfish and cruel. He was not his father, and they had loved 
Marcus Aurelius. Commodus had much work to do to make 
himself popular and win the support of the people. 

Ahead, on the steps of the Senate, a group of senators stood 
waiting: Falco, Gaius, and Gracchus were among them. Lucius, 
Lucilla’s eight-year-old son, was standing with them. 

Senator Gracchus, a white-haired man in his sixties, was not 
happy about the new Emperor. “He is entering Rome like a 
hero—but what has he ever done?” he said. 

“Give him time, Gracchus,” Falco answered. “He’s young. I 
th ink he could do very well.” 

“For Rome?” asked Gracchus. “Or for you?” 

Falco turned to Lucius. “It’s a proud day for all of us, isn’t it, 
Lucius?” he said. “I’m sure Senator Gracchus never thought he’d 
live to see such a day.” 

Lucius watched as the royal carriage came closer, then ran 
down the steps when it arrived. He jumped up into his mother’s 
arms and she held him tight and kissed him . 

Commodus raised his arm in salute to the crowd, but he could 
see that the crowd was small and the cheering was only polite. 

“Rome greets her new Emperor,” Falco said. “Your loyal 
people are here to welcome you, sir.” 

“Thank you, Falco,” replied Commodus, “for bringing out the 
loyal people. I hope they weren’t too expensive.” He turned to 
Gracchus. “Ah, Gracchus,” he said. “The friend of Rome.” 

“We are happy that you are home, Caesar,” Gracchus said. 
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Then he became more serious. “There are many problems that 
need your attention.” 


♦ 

In the royal palace Commodus was meeting with the senators. He 
was following his sister’s advice and listening to them patiently. 

Senator Gracchus had a list of problems in the city. He was 
anxious that Commodus look at them without delay. “. . . and 
here are some suggestions from the Senate—ideas for solving the 
problems,” he said. 

Commodus walked around the room, losing interest. Lucilla 
listened carefully—and watched her brother. 

Finally, Commodus could not listen any longer. “You see 
Gracchus, this is exactly the problem,” he interrupted. “My father 
spent too much time listening to the Senate, and the people were 
forgotten.” 

“The Senate is the people, Caesar,” said Gracchus. “Chosen 
from among the people, to speak for the people.” 

“I doubt many of the people eat as well as you do, Gracchus. 
Or have the beautiful home you have, Gaius. I think I understand 
my own people “ Commodus said. 

“Would Caesar kindly teach us, from his own great 
experience?” replied Gracchus. 

“I call it love, Gracchus. I am their father. The people are my 
children,” said Commodus. He was getting angry. 

Lucilla stepped forward. “Senators, my brother is very tired,” 
she said. “Please leave your list with me. Caesar will do 
everything that Rome needs.” She called for a slave to show 
them out. 

The senators left, but they were not pleased. It was not a good 
start for the new Emperor. When they had gone, Lucilla turned 
to Commodus. “The Senate can be useful,” she said. 

“How?” he replied. “They only talk“ He moved to a window 
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and looked out over the great city. “It should be just you, and me, 
and Rome.” 

“There has always been a Senate ...” said Lucilla. 

“Rome has changed,” he answered. “It takes an emperor to 
rule an empire.” 

“Of course, but leave the people their traditions.” 

It had been a “tradition” for the last two hundred years to believe 
that the Senate ruled Rome, through the Emperor. But everyone 
knew the real situation. The army held the political power in 
Rome, and the real ruler was whoever the army was loyal to. 

Commodus’s thoughts were moving ahead. “All the years of 
my father’s wars gave the people nothing—but still they loved 
him. Why? They didn’t see the battles. They knew nothing of the 
people we fought and killed, or their countries,” he said. 

“They care about the greatness of Rome,” said Lucilla. 

“And what is that? Can I touch it, see it?” 

“It’s an idea. It’s something they want to believe in,” said 
Lucilla. 

Commodus was suddenly excited. “I’ll give them something 
to believe in—I’ll give them great ideas. And they’ll love me for 
it,” he said, raising his arms to the sky. “I will give them the 
greatest ideas, the most wonderful Rome ever!” 

♦ 

There were artists at work in the streets, painting enormous 
pictures on walls. Their pictures showed scenes of gladiators and 
wild animals fighting, and the sand on the floors of the arenas was 
red with blood. Crowds stood and stared, watching as the pictures 
were completed. This was the start of the advertising for 
Commodus’s new idea. 

“Games!” Gaius complained to Gracchus and a group of other 
senators as he joined them in a cafe. “One hundred and fifty days 
of games!” 
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The senators watched the wall painters working outside the 
cafe. 

“He’s smarter than I thought,” said Gracchus, quietly. 

“Smart?” said Gaius. “All of Rome would laugh at him if they 
weren’t so afraid of his guards. You can’t really think that the 
people will forget Rome’s problems and sit back to enjoy these 
games?” he asked. “It’s completely mad.” 

“I think he knows what Rome is,” Gracchus replied. “He will 
give them magic, and then they’ll have something else to th ink 
about. He will take their lives, and he will take their freedom. 
And still they will shout and cheer.” He shook his head, sadly. 
“The beating heart of Rome isn’t in the walls of the Senate. It’s 
on the sand of the Colosseum. He will give them death. And they 
will love him for it.” 

The other senators knew he was right. It was a lesson from 
history. But they did not know that Commodus was planning 
better and longer games than any emperor before him . And it 
was all for one reason. Commodus knew he had no choice. He 
and the Senate did not agree about anything and he could not 
be certain of their support. So he had to look beyond the 
Senate and go straight to the people for his power. The games 
were the key. As Lucilla had said, the people must have their 
traditions. And he would not deny his citizens their traditional 
games. 

Sitting behind the senators in the cafe, with his back to 
them, was a small man. None of the senators noticed him, but 
he was close enough to hear everything they said. The face of 
the listener was quite ordinary, except that his right eye was 
missing. He did not see well with only one eye, but he could 
hear perfectly and he had a good memory He was able to 
collect a lot of information and he was paid well to repeat it to 
other ears. 
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Chapter 7 The Spaniard and the Crowd 


Crowds of people came down the hillside from their small houses 
above the Moroccan town. They were all going toward the arena, 
hoping to put a little excitement into their difficult lives. 

Maximus’s arm, now without the letters SPQR, was covered 
with an arm guard. He had earned the extra protection of armor 
because of his brave fighting. He bent and picked up some dirt 
from the ground, watched it disappear through his fingers, and 
walked quickly toward the entrance to the arena. Proximo 
walked with him . 

“You just kill, kill, kill!” Proximo shouted at Maximus. “You 
make it look too easy. The crowd wants a hero, not just someone 
cutting up meat. We want them to keep coming back. Don’t kill 
so quickly—take more time!” The cheers of the crowd grew 
louder as they got closer to the arena. “Give them an adventure 
to remember!” Proximo shouted above the noise. “Fall to one 
knee—they’ll think you’re finished. Then force yourself to your 
feet—our hero!” He was rushing along to keep up with 
Maximus. “Remember, you’re an entertainer!” 

Without a word to Proximo, Maximus walked out into the 
arena. There was a cheer immediately. He was a known fighter 
now, and the Moroccans knew they were going to see some real 
action. 

Out in the bright sunlight, six fighters waited. Maximus looked 
at them and decided immediately on his method of attack. He 
chose the strongest and most confident man first. When that man 
went down, the others would know they had no chance. He cut 
them down, one by one, his sword striking through their bodies 
with great speed. It was all finished in a few minutes. 

The crowd stood and cheered. They shouted, “Spaniard! 
Spaniard!” 

Proximo got up from his seat and walked out. 
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Maximus dropped his arm to his side, stepped over a body, and 
walked back toward the exit. He picked up a sword from the sand 
and threw it into the crowd. As it fell to the floor, the screaming 
crowd grew silent, watching and waiting. 

“Are you not entertained?” Maximus shouted at them. “Is this 
not why you came?” He threw down his own sword and walked 
out of the arena gates and back to the prison area. 

♦ 

In the cool of the evening, Maximus and Juba stood inside the 
gates of Proximo’s school. They looked out over the desert to the 
mountains in the distance. 

“My country—it’s somewhere out there,” Juba said. “My 
home. My wife is preparing food and my daughters are carrying 
water from the river. Will I ever see them again? I th ink not.” 

“Do you believe you’ll meet them again—after you die?” 
Maximus asked. 

“I think so,” Juba said. “But I will die soon. They will not die 
for many years.” 

“But you would wait for them.” 

“Of course,” Juba said. 

“I almost died, coming here,” said Maximus. “You saved me. I 
never thanked you” Maximus looked at Juba, and there was pain 
in his eyes. “Because my wife, and my son, are waiting for me.” 

Juba understood. “You’ll meet them again,” he said. “But not 
yet, yes?” He laughed. This team was not ready for death. 

Later that evening, two guards came to find Maximus. They 
took him to Proximo. 

“Ah, Spaniard,” he said, sending the guards away. “It worries 
me that although you’re good, you could be better. You could be 
the greatest.” 

“You want me to kill. I kill,” Maximus said. “That’s enough.” 
He turned to walk out. 
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“Enough for a small Moroccan town like this,” Proximo called 
after him. “But not for Rome.” 

Maximus stopped. “Rome?” he said, suddenly interested. 

“My men have just brought the news,” Proximo said. “The 
young Emperor has arranged some games in honor of his dead 
father, Marcus Aurelius. It’s strange to think that I had to leave my 
school in Rome years ago because his father stopped all gladiator 
contests. But his day has ended now.” 

“Yes,” said Maximus, quietly, angrily. 

Proximo laughed. “We’re going back! After five years in this 
terrible place we’re going back to the Colosseum,” he said. “Ah, 
Spaniard, wait until you fight in the Colosseum. Fifty thousand 
Romans following every move of your sword. The silence before 
you strike. The cry that comes after—like a storm!” He stopped 
and looked to the heavens, his eyes shining. 

Maximus saw the memories lighting up Proximo’s face and 
suddenly he understood. “You were once a gladiator,” he said. 

Proximo looked back at him . “The best,” he said. 

“You won your freedom?” Maximus asked. 

“A long time ago.” Proximo went into the next room and 
came back carrying a small wooden sword. “The Emperor gave 
me this. A sign of freedom. He touched me on the shoulder and I 
was free.” 

On the handle of the sword was Proximo’s name and the 
words, “Free man—By Order of the Emperor Marcus Aurelius.” 

“I, too, want to stand in front of the Emperor, as you did.” 

“Then listen to me,” said Proximo. “Learn from me. I was not 
the best because I killed quickly. I was the best because the crowd 
loved me. Win the crowd, and you’ll win your freedom.” 

Maximus knew that he was right. “I’ll win the crowd. I’ll give 
them something they’ve never seen before.” 

♦ 
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In the royal palace Commodus stood looking down at Lucius, 
asleep in his bed. Lucilla entered quietly behind him. She stood 
in the doorway, watching, worried. 

“He sleeps so well because he is loved,” said Commodus, 
gently brushing a hair from Lucius’s face. 

Lucilla moved forward quickly. Lucius turned over and she 
thought he was waking. “Shh ... go back to sleep now,” she said. 
She pulled his blanket closer and watched him breathe deeply, 
already dreaming again. “Come, brother, it’s late,” she said, 
turning away and knowing he would follow her. 

Back in his own room Commodus sat on the bed and picked 
up a document. He looked at it, then let it fall to the floor. The 
table next to his bed was covered in other papers—plans for the 
New Rome and documents from the Senate. 

“I can’t sleep,” he complained. “The Senate is always sending 
me papers. And my own dreams for Rome are making my head 
ache.” 

Lucilla prepared a dr ink for him, secretly mixing in some 
medicine. “Quiet, brother, this will help.” She held out the dr ink 
to him and watched as he drank it. 

“Are the people ready for me to close the Senate yet? What do 
you think? Should I have the senators killed? Some or all of 
them?” he asked Lucilla. 

“We’ll talk about it tomorrow. Sleep now,” she said. She 
thought to herself, “Rome is in frightening hands. Thank the 
gods that I am here to control him.” 

“Will you stay with me?” Commodus asked Lucilla. 

“Still afraid of the dark, brother?” Lucilla smiled gently, kissed 
him, and then started to go. She stopped at the door and looked 
back. 

Commodus lay on the bed, a lonely figure, his eyes wide open. 

“Sleep, brother,” Lucilla said. 
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“You know my dreams would bring terror to the world,” he 
said. 

Lucilla left. 


♦ 

When she was certain that Commodus was asleep, Lucilla quietly 
left the palace. She went to Senator Gracchus’s house, and there 
in the darkness Gaius was waiting for her. He took her arm and 
led her into the house, where Gracchus met them in the hall. 

He turned to Lucilla. “Do you know, there was a time, not 
very long ago, when I held two children on my knee,” he said 
with a kind smile. “They were the most beautiful children I’d 
ever seen. And their father was very proud of them. I, too, loved 
them very much, like my own.” 

“And they loved you,” said Lucilla. 

“I saw one of them grow strong and good,” Gracchus 
continued. “The other grew . . . dark. I watched as his father 
turned away from him. We all turned away from him. And as he 
became more and more lonely, there was more hate than love in 
his heart.” Gracchus shook his head sadly. 

They went into the main room and Gracchus gave his guests 
glasses of wine. Lucilla spoke first. “Anyone who says anything 
against the Emperor is in danger now,” she said. “Students, 
teachers, writers ... we must be careful.” 

“All to feed the arena. I’m afraid to go out after dark,” said 
Gaius. 

“You should be more afraid in the day,” said Gracchus. “The 
Senate is full of Falco’s spies.” He took a glass of wine and sat 
next to Lucilla. “What is in Commodus’s mind? These games are 
all he seems to care about.” 

“And how is he paying for them?” asked Gaius. “They must 
cost a fortune each day, but we have no new taxes.” 
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“The future is paying,” Lucilla answered. “He’s started selling 
the wheat we have saved. In two years time the people will die of 
hunger. I hope they’re enjoying the games now because soon 
these games will be the reason their children are dead.” 

“This can’t be true,” said Gaius. “Rome must know this.” 

“And who will tell them?” asked Lucilla. “You, Gaius? Or you, 
Gracchus? Will you make a speech in the Senate and then see 
your family killed in the Colosseum?” She looked from one man 
to the other. “He must die,” she said. 

“Quintus and the guards would take control themselves,” said 
Gaius. 

“And we haven’t got enough men. The army may not be loyal 
to us,” said Gracchus. “No, we must wait, prepare, and be ready. 
We can do nothing while he has the support of the people. But 
every day he makes more enemies. One day he will have more 
enemies than friends, and then we will strike. Until then, we 
must be patient.” 


♦ 

Proximo and his gladiators were near Rome by late afternoon. 
Proximo could see that something had changed since he left five 
years before. Rome had become an army camp. 

When they were inside the city walls, he noticed other things. 
The city was poorer and dirtier than he remembered it. 

At last they arrived at Proximo’s old school, where the gates 
were still locked as he had left them. The gladiators were glad to 
get out of the box they had traveled in. They looked around. 
Across the rooftops of Rome, only a short distance away, was an 
enormous building: the great Colosseum. 

Maximus, Juba, and the others stared at it, listening to the 
sound of 50,000 voices shouting for blood. Each man was 
thinking, “Is that where I die?” 

From the great arena came another sound: “Caesar! Caesar! 
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Proximo knew this meant that the Emperor had just arrived. 
He looked across at Maximus. “Win the crowd” he said softly. 

Maximus had only one thought: “He is there. He is close. The 
time is coming when I will see him myself: the man I live to kill.” 

♦ 

It was late morning of the following day when Maximus and the 
other gladiators were taken to the Colosseum. They were put 
into cages under the seats of the arena. 

Crowds of people came past to look at the new fighters, to 
guess which ones were winners and which would die. Maximus 
sat at the back of the cage, taking no notice of them. 

He could hear Proximo talking loudly to a man called Cassius, 
whose job was to organize the contests in the Colosseum. He 
also had to please the Emperor. 

“The Emperor wants battles?” Proximo shouted. “My men are 
highly trained single fighters. I refuse to let them die like that. 
They will be wasted in this stupid piece of theater.” 

“The crowd wants battles, so the Emperor gives them battles,” 
Cassius replied, “and your gladiators are going to act the Battle of 
Carthage*. You have no choice.” 

Their voices grew quieter as they walked away. 

Among the passing crowds were some young boys from rich 
families, watched by their servants. Maximus took no notice of 
them until a voice suddenly made him turn his head. 

“Gladiator!” It was one of the boys, fair-haired and about the 
same age as Maximus’s son. “Gladiator, are you the one they call 
‘the Spaniard?’ ” he asked. 

Maximus moved closer to the boy. “Yes,” he said. 

“They said you were enormous. They said you could squeeze 
a man’s head until it broke, with just one hand,” said the boy. 

* Battle of Carthage: the last of a number of wars between Rome and the city 
of Carthage (now Tunis) in North Africa in 146 B.C. (before the birth of Christ). 
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Maximus looked down at his hand. “A man’s? No . . he said 
He held out his hand and smiled. “But maybe a boy’s . . .” 

The boy smiled back. “I like you, Spaniard,” he said. “I shall 
cheer for you.” 

Maximus was shocked. “They let you watch the games?” he 
asked. 

“My uncle says they will make me strong,” the boy replied. 

“But what does your father say?” 

“My father’s dead.” 

The boy’s servant came to him and took his hand. “Come, 
Lucius. It’s time to go.” 

“Your name’s Lucius?” asked Maximus. 

“Lucius Verus, like my father,” Lucius said proudly. He turned 
and left, followed by the servant. 

With a shock, Maximus suddenly realized that the boy must be 
Lucilla’s son. He searched the crowd—was Lucilla somewhere out 
there? But although he kept looking, he could not see her. He 
could only see the faces of people who were thirsty for blood. 


Chapter 8 The Colosseum 

The gladiators waited for their contest in an area that was at the 
same level as the sand of the arena. In there they were given 
helmets, body armor, and swords. 

Proximo’s guards led his gladiators into the area and Maximus 
walked over to a window He looked out at the sand that seemed 
to continue for ever. 

Maximus spoke in a low voice to one of the guards. “Is the 
Emperor here?” he asked. 

“He’ll be here,” the guard replied. “He comes every day.” 

One of the guards held out a helmet to Maximus. He shook his 
head and looked instead at the other helmets. He chose one with a 
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better face guard and tried it on. He turned his head back toward 
the arena, knowing that now his face could not be recognized. 

Proximo’s gladiators were armored and ready. They were 
dressed to look like soldiers from Carthage. They carried spears 
and long, curved, heavy shields. 

As they waited to go out into the arena, an official spoke to 
them. “You have the honor of fighting in front of the Emperor 
himself,” he said. “When the Emperor enters, raise your spears in 
salute. When you salute him, speak together,” he said. “Face the 
Emperor. Don’t turn your backs.” 

“Go,” Proximo said. “Die with honor.” His five best gladiators 
walked past him and onto the sand of the arena. 

Maximus was the last to step onto the floor of the great 
Colosseum. He had never imagined such a sight. There were 
thousands and thousands of screaming, shouting people. All around 
him was an ocean of cheering faces. It took his breath away. 

The gladiators moved into the center of the sand. At the same 
time, three other teams appeared in the arena from different 
entrances. There was now a total of twenty gladiators on the 
Colosseum stage. All wore the same armor and carried long 
double-pointed spears and heavy metal shields. They stood in a line 
and faced the Emperor’s seat. It was still empty. Fifty royal guards 
surrounded the area where Commodus and his friends would sit. 

Then Commodus and Lucilla entered—and the crowd went 
wild, cheering and shouting salutes. Lucilla and Lucius went to 
their seats. Commodus moved forward and waved to the crowd. 

Gaius and other senators near the Emperor watched in silence. 
They had just heard the latest news: To help pay for the games, 
Commodus was taking the houses and money of senators he 
disliked. 

Commodus looked down at the gladiators, and Maximus froze 
as he felt his eyes rest on him. He stared up at the man he hated 
and wanted to kill. On one side of Commodus he saw Quintus. 
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On the other side, Lucilla and Lucius. The distance between 
them was too great—this was not his chance. He knew there 
would be a better one. 

When Cassius gave a sign, the gladiators all saluted with their 
spears and shouted, “Caesar—we salute you before we die!” Only 
Maximus was silent. 

Cassius stepped forward to introduce the afternoon’s event. 
“On this day we reach back into history to bring you the Battle 
of Carthage!” The crowd cheered loudly. They laughed at the 
gladiators, dressed as the soldiers of Carthage, the battle’s losers. 
Then Cassius continued, “On that great day the gods sent them 
against Rome’s greatest soldiers—the Army of Africa!” 

The crowd cheered again as the doors at the ends of the arena 
suddenly opened with a crash, and six chariots came in from each 
end. The chariots raced through the line of gladiators, who 
jumped out of the way. They turned and came back, running 
over one gladiator. Then the chariots raced around the outside of 
the arena, forcing the gladiators back into the center. It was 
difficult for the men on foot to see well through the cloud of 
dust and sand from the wheels of the chariots. As they thundered 
past, Maximus saw a spear flying through the air. It hit one of the 
gladiators in the neck and killed him immediately. 

Maximus could see that he must take control and he called to 
the other gladiators, “If we work together, we can win!” He made 
them move in closer. “Shields together! Shoulders against the 
shields!” he called. The gladiators followed his orders—except for 
one. Haken stood alone, ready to fight his own battle. 

The crowd was very surprised. They had never seen anything 
like this before! The men in the chariots circled around the group 
firing arrows and spears, but they only hit the gladiators’ shields. 

A Roman spear from one chariot hit Haken in the leg. Juba 
threw his spear and killed the driver, and Maximus pulled Haken 
into the safety of the group. 
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Two chariots drove straight at the gladiators. Fixed to their 
wheels were short, sharp spears. As the wheels turned, they could 
cut a man to pieces. But the shields were good protection, and the 
wheel spears broke when they hit them. The wheel of one chariot 
hit the corner of a shield, and the chariot turned over. Another 
driver, close behind, crashed into it and was thrown out. His chariot 
raced on, and its wheel spears killed him as he tried to get away. A 
third chariot was very close, and both vehicles crashed into the gate. 

Maximus ran for one of the broken chariots and cut the horse 
free. He jumped onto the horse and rode fast toward one chariot. 
The driver was watching Maximus carefully. He did not see that 
he was very close to another vehicle. Their wheels touched. Both 
drivers were thrown onto the sand. One was killed by Maximus’s 
spear, and the other died under the feet of his horse. 

The gladiators pulled two crashed chariots into the path of the 
others, who were forced to slow down. Then they rushed at the 
drivers, striking them with their spears. 

Maximus looked around. All their enemies were dead. He 
climbed down from his horse, and the gladiators stood on either 
side of him. Haken was among them. 

In the arena, Maximus, for the first time, raised his right arm 
and sword high. It was the gladiators’ traditional sign of beating 
death. The crowd cheered wildly. 

♦ 


Commodus called for Cassius. 

“My history is not so good,” he said, “but I thought we won 
the Battle of Carthage.” 

“Yes, sir,” said Cassius, his voice shaking with fear. “Forgive me.” 
“Oh, I’m not unhappy,” said Commodus. “I enjoy surprises.” 
He pointed to Maximus. “Who is he?” 

“They call him the Spaniard, sir.” 

“I t hink I’ll meet him ,” said Commodus. 
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The gladiators were almost at the gate. Maximus turned and 
saw the Emperor walking out onto the sand, smiling at him. He 
noticed a broken arrow in the sand and, as he fell to his knees he 
quickly closed his hand around it. This would be his chance. 

Commodus was nearly there ... just a little further . . . almost 
close enough to kill. Maximus was ready . . . 

Suddenly, Lucius ran out and took Commodus by the hand. 
Commodus laughed and moved the boy in front of him, facing the 
gladiator hero. Maximus could not strike—Lucius was in the way. 

“Stand, stand,” said Commodus to Maximus. “Now, why 
doesn’t the hero tell us his real name?” Maximus stood and said 
nothing. “You do have a name?” asked Commodus. 

“My name is Gladiator,” Maximus said. Then he turned and 
walked away. It was a great insult to turn his back on the 
Emperor. The crowd were shocked. Commodus was very angry. 

He made a sign to Quintus, who moved the royal guards into 
the arena. They stood at the gate, swords ready, and did not let 
Maximus pass. 

Commodus spoke calmly and clearly. “Slave,” he said, “you will 
remove your helmet and tell me your name.” 

Slowly, Maximus turned to face him. He knew he had no 
choice now. He took off his helmet. 

Commodus stared. Quintus could not believe his eyes. Lucilla 
recognized Maximus from her seat in the arena and put her hand 
over her mouth in total shock. 

Maximus spoke in a clear, proud voice. “My name is Maximus 
Decimus Meridas, Commander of the Army of the North, 
General of the Western Armies, loyal servant to the true 
Emperor, Marcus Aurelius” The Colosseum was completely 
silent. Then he turned to Commodus and spoke more quietly. “I 
am father to a murdered son, husband to a murdered wife, and I 
will punish their killer, in this life or the next.” 

Commodus gave a sign to his guards and they moved closer. 
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The crowd shouted out. They had seen enough deaths for one 
afternoon and they did not want their hero to be the next one. 
They reached out a forest of thumbs, pointing up to the heavens. 
Their meaning was clear—Let him live! 

Commodus looked around at his people and with great 
difficulty he forced himself to smile. He slowly lifted his own 
thumb. 

The crowd cheered. “Maximus! Maximus!” they shouted. 

Lucilla and the senators could not believe the scene happening 
in front of them. 

Another shocked face was watching from his seat in the 
Colosseum. It was Cicero, Maximus’s servant in the army As he 
watched the General, his min d saw many possibilities. 

Maximus led his men from the arena. He looked back just 
once, from the gate, and thought, “The battle hasn’t ended yet.” 

♦ 

In the darkness of the palace Lucilla stopped in front of the doors 
to Commodus’s room. She took a deep breath before she entered. 

Commodus sat calmly at his desk, signing papers. Lucilla was 
surprised that he was not still in a violent temper. When he 
returned from the Colosseum, he had screamed in anger and 
attacked a picture of Marcus Aurelius. Now he was quieter and 
behaving quite normally. She walked up to the desk. 

“Why is he still alive?” he asked her. 

“I don’t know,” she said. 

“He shouldn’t be alive,” her brother said. “That makes me 
angry. I am terribly angry.” 

Lucilla watched him carefully, waiting for an explosion. 

“I only did the things I had to do,” said Commodus. “Father’s 
plan was crazy—the Empire . . . Rome . . . they must continue. 
You do understand that, don’t you?” 

“Yes,” replied Lucilla. 
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He moved to the tall window and looked out at Rome, quiet 
now in the late night. “They lied to me in Germany. They told 
me he was dead. If they lie to me, they don’t honor me. If they 
don’t honor me, how can they ever love me?” 

♦ 

Maximus was lying awake in the dark of the prison when he 
heard a guard coming. He was on his feet immediately. 

The guard entered and took Maximus along to another prison 
room. He chained him to the wall and left without a word. 

And into the light stepped a woman. Lucilla. 

Maximus stared at her. “I knew your brother would send one 
of his killers,” he said. “I didn’t t hin k he would send his best.” 

“Maximus, he doesn’t know . . .” Lucilla began. 

“My family were burnt alive!” Maximus interrupted, throwing 
the words at her in anger. 

“I knew nothing of that, you must believe me. I cried for them.” 

“As you cried for your father?” said Maximus. 

“I have been living in a prison of fear since that day,” Lucilla 
said. “I live in terror for my son because he will be the next 
emperor . . .” 

“My son was innocent,” said Maximus. 

“So is mine,” she replied. “Must my son die, too, before you’ll 
trust me?” 

Maximus began then to relax. “Why does it matter if I trust 
you or not?” he asked. 

“The gods have allowed you to live. Today I saw a slave 
become more powerful than the Emperor of Rome,” she said. 
“Use that power, Maximus. My brother has many enemies, but 
until today no one was strong enough to face him. The people 
were with you, they would follow you.” 

“I am only one man. What possible difference can I make?” 

“Some politicians have worked all their lives for the good of 
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Rome—one man above all. If I can arrange it, will you meet 
him ?” she asked. 

“Don’t you understand? I could be killed tonight in this 
prison—or tomorrow in the arena. I’m just a slave now.” 

“This man wants the same things as you,” said Lucilla. 

“Then let him kill Commodus!” Maximus said in anger. 

Lucilla searched for a way to make him understand. “I knew a 
man once,” she said. “He loved my father very much and my 
father loved him . This man served Rome well.” 

“That man is gone,” said Maximus. “Your brother did his work 
well.” 

“Let me help you,” said Lucilla. 

“Yes, you can help me. Forget you ever knew me,” Maximus 
replied. “And never come here again.” He shouted for the guard. 
“This lady has finished with me,” he said. 

The guard unlocked the door and led Maximus away. 


Chapter 9 A Man for the People 

Senator Gracchus climbed the many stairs inside the Colosseum. 
He listened to the shouting crowd and he was not enthusiastic 
about being there. 

He joined a group of other senators near the top of the arena. 
“Senator Gracchus,” Falco said with surprise. “We don’t often 
see you enjoying the pleasures of the crowd.” 

“I don’t pretend to be a man of the people,” said Gracchus. 
“But I do try to be a man for the people.” 

The Colosseum was full. The crowd was already beginning to 
shout the name of their hero and favorite gladiator. “Maximus . . . 
Maximus . . . Maximus.” 

Cassius started to introduce the next event of the day. 

“Now, as we celebrate the sixty-fourth day of the games, you 
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will see how kind the Emperor is and how he loves his people!” 

Servants came into the arena pulling great boxes. They removed 
the covers and took out loaves of bread. Then they started to throw 
them into the crowd. Other servants appeared at the top of the 
steps and threw the bread down. There were thousands of loaves. 
The crowd cheered and caught as many loaves as they could. 

Commodus chose this as the best time for him to enter. 

Below, in the prison area, Proximo stood with Maximus. They 
heard a great cheer go up from the crowd. 

“He certainly knows how to please them,” said Proximo. 

“Marcus Aurelius had a dream for Rome, Proximo,” said 
Maximus. “This is not it.” 

“Marcus Aurelius is dead, Maximus,” Proximo reminded him. 

In the arena the servants had thrown all the bread to the 
crowd, and Cassius spoke again. “The Emperor has decided there 
will be a special contest today. Five years after his last fight in the 
Colosseum, we bring you the greatest gladiator in Roman 
history! Today Tigris of France returns!” 

The crowd loved a surprise and they cheered in excitement as 
Tigris drove his chariot into the arena. 

He was a large man of about forty-five and he looked 
dangerous. He wore silver armor and a silver tiger helmet with a 
face guard. The bright sun shone off his helmet as he rode around 
the arena with his arm held high. The crowd shouted and 
cheered even more loudly. 

Tigris stopped his chariot, got down, and waited in the center 
of the arena. He was carrying a sword and a spear and he looked 
frightening. 

When the crowd became quieter, Cassius started to speak 
again. “And from the great school of Aelius Proximo . . . Caesar is 
pleased to give you ... the Spaniard, Maximus!” 

There were more cheers and shouts from the crowd. 

Maximus appeared from his gate. He was carrying only a short 
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sword and a round silver shield. He had no armor or helmet. 

Among the crowd that day were a group of people who did 
not usually go to watch gladiator games. They were soldiers from 
the Army of the North, with Valerius and Cicero at their center. 
They had come to see if it was true that their general was really 
still alive. When he got close enough for them to recognize him, 
they were very happy. They shouted to Maximus, but he could 
not hear their voices among so many others. 

Commodus was also watching Maximus closely. “They love 
him like one of their own,” he said to Lucilla. 

“The crowd has its favorite for a time—then they find 
someone new. He’ll be forgotten in a month,” she replied. 

“No,” said Commodus, smiling. “Much sooner than that. It’s 
been arranged.” 

Down on the arena sand, Maximus looked at Tigris. “Only 
one man with a sword and spear?” he thought. “Something’s 
wrong. What don’t I know?” 

Maximus stopped a short distance from Tigris. They saluted 
each other, and then Tigris turned to the Emperor and raised his 
sword. “Before we die, we salute you,” he said. 

Maximus did not turn to the Emperor, or salute him. Instead, 
he bent down and picked up some sand, then let it run through 
his fingers. 

Tigris pulled down the face guard on his helmet. Then he 
immediately attacked Maximus. Maximus struck back at him. 

The two men were equal contestants—both strong and fast. 
Maximus was the younger man and he was very confident. He 
believed that he would not be killed that day. 

As they fought, Maximus suddenly heard a strange noise. He 
could not understand where it was coming from. Then he felt the 
ground move. 

Suddenly, a door opened in the sand behind him and an 
enormous tiger came out. It jumped at him. He felt the tiger’s 
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breath on his back as he moved quickly to one side, and he 
expected the animal to land on top of him. But when he looked, 
he saw that it was on the end of a long chain. This was held 
tightly by three men near the wall. 

Tigris attacked again with great strength, forcing Maximus 
back toward the tiger. Maximus also attacked, and drove Tigris in 
a new direction. Then a second door opened in the sand, and 
another tiger jumped into the arena. 

Maximus found a new position and continued to fight, as two 
more tigers suddenly appeared from the ground. 

There were now four tigers, one in each comer of the 
battlefield. Maximus had five enemies to fight and he looked for 
a weak point. 

Then it seemed that all four tigers were suddenly closer! 
Maximus realized what was happening. When Tigris was near a 
tiger, the men holding the chain pulled it in a little. When 
Maximus was near, they let the chain out further. 

Finally, Maximus’s strength and speed began to beat Tigris. He 
knocked Tigris back and they fell onto the sand together. 
Maximus quickly jumped to his feet and stood over him, his 
sword at his throat. 

But then one of the teams of servants let go of the chain and a 
tiger ran at Maximus. He just had time to turn and push his 
sword upward into the tiger’s shoulders. The animal fell on top of 
him and died. This gave Tigris enough time to get to his feet, 
pick up his sword, and prepare to attack again. 

Maximus was under the heavy body of the dead tiger but he 
still had enough strength to throw his shield up at Tigris. It hit 
Tigris hard on the face guard of his helmet and bent it. It was 
impossible for him to see through it. Tigris was forced to drop his 
sword again so he could use both hands to try to pull the cover up. 

Maximus was able to squeeze out from under the tiger and 
pick up Tigris’s sword. The Frenchman was still blindly 
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pulling at his helmet as Maximus knocked him to the ground. 

Maximus stood over Tigris with his sword point at his throat. 
He looked to Commodus. 

All eyes in the Colosseum turned to the Emperor. 

Commodus was very angry but tried not to show it. He 
slowly stood and looked down at Maximus. He raised his arm 
and held out his hand—thumb down. 

Maximus raised his sword to kill Tigris . . . but suddenly threw 
it down on the sand, next to his head. “You fought with honor,” 
he said. 

The crowd was silent, then suddenly there was an enormous 
cheer. The shouts of “Maximus . . . Maximus . . .” grew louder 
and louder. 

Commodus turned and disappeared from sight. 

Senator Gracchus suddenly sat forward and started to take a 
real interest in the behavior of the crowd. 

Maximus was almost at the gladiators’ exit from the arena 
when a group of royal guards appeared in front of him. They 
stepped back as Commodus walked through them and toward 
the great fighter. 

Maximus and Commodus stared at each other, just an arm’s 
length away. The crowd was quiet now but they could not hear 
what was said. 

“What am I going to do with you?” said Commodus. 

Maximus did not reply. 

“Once more I offer you my hand,” Commodus said. He held 
out his arm, but Maximus did not move. 

“Are we so different, you and I?” said Commodus. “You take 
life when you have to, just as I do.” 

“I have one more life to take,” said Maximus. “Then it is 
finished.” 

“Then take it now,” said Commodus. 

Maximus knew he only had to take one step toward 
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Commodus and the guards would kill him. He turned his back 
on the Emperor and walked away. 

The crowd went mad! They cheered Maximus, their hero. 
And then some started laughing at the Emperor and throwing 
bread at him. 

Gracchus could not believe his eyes. Such insults to the 
Emperor usually resulted in death. But the people were not afraid 
now. All this, because of one brave man. 

♦ 

Maximus and the gladiators were chained together again for the 
walk back to Proximo’s school. There were guards walking with 
them, trying to keep back hundreds of people. They all wanted to 
get a close look at their hero. 

Suddenly, Maximus heard a familiar voice and saw Cicero 
ahead in the crowd. 

“Where are you camped?” he shouted to Cicero. 

“A day’s ride from Rome—at Ostia,” replied Cicero. “We’ve 
been there all winter. The men are getting fat. They’re bored.” 

“How soon could they be ready to fight?” asked Maximus, 

“For you, sir? Tomorrow,” Cicero said proudly. 

The guards pushed Cicero back into the crowd. He ran ahead 
and came out in front of Maximus again, further along the street. 
This time he pushed a small package into Maximus’s hand. The 
guards were close and Maximus knew he only had one chance. 

“Cicero! Listen carefully!” he said. “You must contact Lucilla, 
the Emperor’s sister. Tell her I will meet her politician.” 

There was no more time. Cicero disappeared into the crowd, 
and Maximus was forced to move on. 

Later, alone in the prison at Proximo’s school, Maximus took 
the little package out of his pocket and looked at it. Inside were 
the two wooden figures of his wife and son. 

“Do they hear you?” a voice suddenly asked. 
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Maximus looked up into Juba’s eyes. 

“Your people,” said Juba, “in the next world.” 

“Yes” said Maximus, looking down at the figures. 

Juba thought about it. “What do you say to them?” 

Maximus looked at his friend. “To my son, to keep his head up 
when he rides his horse,” he said. “And to my wife . . . that’s 
private.” 

Juba smiled. 


Chapter 10 Secrets and Lies 

Commodus walked up and down in his room. He was a worried 
man. There was one other person with him : Senator Falco. 

“An emperor cannot rule if he is not loved!” Commodus said 
to Falco. “And now they love Maximus because he let Tigris live. 
I can’t kill him now or they will hate me. But I can’t just let him 
continue like this—every day he adds another insult. It’s like a 
bad dream.” 

“Every day his power is greater,” said Falco. “And the people 
are getting braver. The Senate sees it, too. This is not something 
that will go away in a few days or weeks. Rome is beginning to 
move against you. He must die.” 

“Then they will love him even more!” shouted Commodus. 
He began walking again and soon he was calmer. “When I went 
to the Senate today,” he said, “I purposely told them about selling 
the wheat to pay for the games. And what happened?” 

“Nothing,” said Falco. 

“Exactly! Nothing!” said Commodus. “Even Gracchus was as 
silent as a mouse. Why?” He stopped and looked out his window 
over Rome. 

“We must be quiet and patient, Caesar. We must let the enemy 
come to us,” said Falco. 
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Commodus began to relax a little. “Have every senator 
followed,” he ordered. “I want daily reports.” 

♦ 

It was easy to find Lucilla, but much harder to speak to her. For 
two days Cicero stayed in the streets around the palace. Finally, he 
was lucky. Lucilla’s carriage came toward him, surrounded by 
royal guards. There were two other men following her carriage— 
but they were not in uniform. One, a small man, was blind in one 
eye. He was one of Falco’s secret police. He had been very good 
at watching senators, but now he had been given a different job. 
He was watching Lucilla. 

As the carriage passed, Cicero called out, “My lady! I served 
your father at Vindobona!” Lucilla heard but did not pay him 
much attention. The guards pushed him away, and he ran around 
to the other side of the carriage. “And I served General 
Maximus!” he said, when he got close enough. 

Lucilla called for her carriage to stop. She asked her servant for 
a coin and held it out to Cicero. “And I serve him still,” he said, as 
he came closer to take it. 

Lucilla understood at once that he was a messenger. She told 
her guards to step back. “This is for your loyalty, soldier,” she said. 

Cicero took the coin and kissed her hand. He whispered, “A 
message from the General. He’ll meet your politician.” 

It was enough. Cicero stepped back into the crowd, and 
Lucilla’s carriage moved on. 


♦ 

Proximo’s school was dark and quiet. The men were all asleep, 
except one. Proximo went quietly to wake Maximus and then 
took him to his own rooms. 

Lucilla and Gracchus were there, waiting for Maximus. 
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Proximo turned and left immediately. Lucilla introduced 
Gracchus to Maximus. 

“The Senate is with you?” asked Maximus. 

“The Senate? Yes, I can speak for them,” Gracchus replied. 

“Can you buy my freedom and get me out of Rome?” asked 
Maximus, wasting no time. 

“Why would I do that?” 

“Get me out of the city. Have fresh horses ready to take me to 
Ostia. My army is camped there. By the second night, I’ll be back 
with 5,000 men,” said Maximus. 

“But there are new commanders,” said Lucilla. “Loyal to 
Commodus.” 

“Let my men see me alive. They are still loyal to me” 

“This is crazy,” said Gracchus. “No Roman army has entered 
the city in 100 years. This may be no better than the rule of 
Commodus. And what next? After the battle to take control of 
Rome you’ll take your men and just. . . leave?” 

“I will leave,” said Maximus. “The soldiers will stay to protect 
you, under the command of the Senate.” 

“When all of Rome is yours, you’ll just give it back to the 
people?” asked Gracchus. “Tell me why.” 

“Because that was the last wish of a dying man,” said Maximus, 
quietly. “I will kill Commodus and leave Rome to you.” 

There was silence, then Gracchus spoke again. “Marcus 
Aurelius trusted you, his daughter trusts you. So I will trust you, 
too. Give me two days.” He held out his hand to Maximus. “And 
stay alive.” 


♦ 

In his beautiful house Senator Gracchus listened to the cheers 
coming from the Colosseum. His servant helped him pack a large 
amount of money into a bag. 
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“Wait outside the Colosseum. He’ll come to you,” he told the 
man. 

Gracchus’s servant left the house and walked toward the 
Colosseum. All the way he was followed by one of Falco’s secret 
police. 

Proximo sat in a cafe and waited. He seemed to be watching 
the crowd passing, but really he was looking for Gracchus’s 
servant. He knew immediately when he saw him, but just 
continued drinking his wine. He looked up and down the street. 

Suddenly, he saw a man standing by a door and he did not like 
the look of him . It was Falco’s one-eyed secret policeman. 

Gracchus’s servant stood patiently for a long time with his bag 
of money, but no one came to him . In the cafe Proximo’s table 
was now empty. He knew when to disappear. 

♦ 

Maximus was brought to Proximo’s room by two guards just after 
sunset. He was impatient, ready to start. Proximo looked at 
Maximus and shook his head. “I tried,” he said. “It won’t work. 
The Emperor knows too much. And this has become too 
dangerous for me.” 

“Let me go,” said Maximus, “and you’ll be paid when I return. 
I promise you.” 

“And what will happen if you don’t return?” asked Proximo. 

“Trust me—I will kill Commodus,” said Maximus. 

Proximo looked hard at Maximus, studying him . 

“I know I can trust you, General,” he said. “I know you would 
die for honor, or for Rome, or the memory of your family. I, on 
the other hand, am just an entertainer.” He called for his guards. 
“Take him away.” 

Maximus looked straight into Proximo’s eyes. “He killed the 
man who freed you,” he said. 

After Maximus had gone, Proximo picked up the wooden 
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sword that Marcus Aurelius had given him, the sign of his 
freedom. And he thought for a long time. 

♦ 

Falco’s spies were good at their job. They had followed Gracchus 
and the other senators, then Lucilla, and now Proximo. Lucilla 
knew their lives were in great danger and she tried to keep her 
brother calm. 

Maximus also knew it. Commodus would come for him soon, 
he was certain. In the dark of night in his prison room, he 
suddenly heard footsteps coming toward him. 

It was Proximo. He woke Juba and threw him out. Then he 
turned to Maximus. “Congratulations, General,” he said. “You 
have very good friends.” He stepped back and Lucilla came into 
the room. Proximo left them together. 

“My brother plans to put Gracchus in prison,” she said. “We 
can’t wait any longer. You must leave tonight. Proximo will come 
for you at midnight and take you to a gate. Cicero will be there 
with horses.” 

“You’ve done all this? You’re very brave, Lucilla.” 

“I am tired of being brave,” she said. “My brother hates 
everyone—and you most of all.” 

“Because your father chose me.” 

“No,” she said. “Because my father loved you . . . and I loved 
you.” 

Maximus took her hands in his. 

“I’ve felt alone all my life—except with you,” she said. 

She turned to go, but Maximus held her and they kissed. It 
was their first kiss for many years, and, for a short time, they 
rested in each other’s arms. 

They separated, with one last look, and Lucilla went quickly 
back into the dark night. 
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Back in the palace, Lucilla hurried to her son’s bedroom. She 
looked around and called to the servant. “Where is Lucius?” 

“He’s with the Emperor, my lady,” she replied 

Lucilla rushed down the palace halls, looking in all the rooms 
she passed. Finally, in great fear, she opened her brother’s door. 

Commodus and Lucius were sitting together, looking at some 
papers. “Sister, come and join us,” said Commodus, smiling. A 
frightening smile. “I’ve been reading to dear Lucius about the great 
Julius Caesar.” He took Lucius on his knee. “And tomorrow, if 
you’re very good, I’ll tell you the story of the Emperor Claudius,” 
he said. Commodus looked right into Lucilla’s eyes. “He trusted 
the people closest to him, but they didn’t deserve his trust.” 

Lucilla felt faint. She sat down opposite them. 

“The Emperor knew they had been very busy, planning 
against him,” Commodus went on, watching his sister’s terror all 
the time. “And one night he sat down with one of them and said 
to her, ‘Tell me what you have planned, or I shall kill the person 
you love the most. You will see me wash in their blood.” 

Lucilla kept her eyes on her son, and a tear ran down her face. 

“And the Emperor’s heart was broken because she had 
wounded him more than anyone else could. And what do you 
think happened next, Lucius?” 

“I don’t know, Uncle,” said Lucius, nervously 

“She told him everything,” Commodus said. 


Chapter 11 Broken Plans 

The sound of marching feet broke the silence of night in the area 
around the Colosseum. 

In his room Proximo was packing his bags, planning to leave 
Rome fast. He heard the marching feet coming toward the 
school and he knew then how he was going to die. He picked up 
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his bunch of keys and hurried across to the prison rooms. He was 
almost there when the royal guards arrived and stopped in front 
of his gates. 

“Open up in the name of the Emperor!” the captain called out 
loudly. For a few seconds Proximo paused, without turning to 
look at them. Then he continued toward the prisons. 

Maximus had also heard the marching feet and knew their 
meaning exactly. He watched as Proximo appeared through the 
prison entrance, keys in hand. 

“Everything is ready,” said Proximo. He handed the keys to 
Maximus. “It seems you’ve won your freedom.” 

“Proximo,” said Maximus, as he took the keys, “are you in 
danger of becoming a good man?” 

Proximo walked back to his rooms. The guards could see him 
through the gates, but he did not look across at them once. 

“The Emperor commands you to open these gates, Proximo!” 
shouted the captain. “Do you want to die, old man? Tonight all 
enemies of the Emperor must die!” Proximo walked on, and up 
the stairs to his room. “Break the locks!” shouted the captain. 

♦ 

Maximus quickly unlocked his door. Then he and Juba let Haken 
and the others out. 

The sound of metal hitting metal came from the gates. 
Maximus knew he had to go, now. He handed the bunch of keys 
to Juba. 

Juba took them, understanding. “Go!” he said. 

The gates to Proximo’s school flew open and the guards 
rushed in. Maximus ran for the back entrance. Juba, Haken, and 
the other gladiators threw themselves between the guards and 
Maximus and slowed them down enough for him to get away. By 
the back entrance Maximus found his army sword and armor 
waiting for him . 
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In the fighting, Juba was knocked to the ground and left for 
dead. Haken was first wounded by a Roman sword and then shot 
through the chest with four arrows. His enormous body fell, 
dead, at the bottom of the stairs. 

The guards climbed over Haken’s body and raced up to 
Proximo’s room. When they broke through the door, they found 
him at his desk with his back to them. In his hand was the 
wooden sword Marcus Aurelius had given him with his freedom. 
He did not turn to see death coming. The end came quickly, 
with three deep wounds to his neck and back. He died with the 
wooden sword hanging at his side, held tightly in his hand. 

♦ 

Maximus came out of the back entrance to the school and 

waited quietly in the shadows. Suddenly, he heard a horse move. 
He looked toward the sound and moved out into the street. 

There were two horses waiting, one with a rider. As he got 

closer, he could see that it was Cicero. 

But something felt wrong. Maximus hid behind some rocks 
and whispered Cicero’s name. 

Cicero turned. “Maximus!” he shouted. “No!” 

As he shouted, his horse suddenly ran and Cicero was pulled 
from it by a rope around his neck. He was left hanging from the 
tree above. 

Maximus rushed forward and caught him by the legs. At the 
same time six arrows flew into Cicero’s chest, killing him 

immediately. 

Maximus had his sword ready. But there were too many guards 
and he had no chance. 

A voice called out, “Take him alive!” and the guards quickly 
caught him, making him a prisoner again. 

♦ 
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At sunrise, even before their servants were awake, Senator Gaius 
and his wife were murdered in their bed by royal guards. Seven 
other senators were killed the same morning, also many private 
citizens. All these people had upset Commodus in some way. His 
secret police had done a good job. 

Senator Gracchus was not killed, but the guards took him 
away from his home and threw him into prison. 

In his room at the palace Falco came to tell Commodus the 
news. Commodus was pleased that so many of his enemies were 
finished. After Falco had gone, he spoke to Lucilla. 

“Lucius will stay with me now,” he said, walking across the 
room toward her. “And if his mother even looks at me in a way 
that upsets me, he will die. If she decides to take her own life, he 
will die.” He smiled and touched her hair. “Kiss me, sister,” he said. 

♦ 

It was hot and dusty in the Colosseum. Hundreds of servants at 
the top of the arena were throwing red flowers down onto the 
sand. Fifty-five thousand Romans were waiting. They had been 
told to expect something special. 

Maximus was also waiting. He knew there was only death 
ahead of him. But he still hoped for a soldier’s death, and he kept 
his back straight and his head up. On his way to the arena he 
passed a prison room where Juba and Proximo’s other gladiators 
were. When he saw Maximus, Juba stood in a silent salute to a 
brave man and a friend. 

Under the floor of the Colosseum arena was a large elevator, 
operated by servants with ropes. It was the way the tigers had 
entered the arena when Maximus fought Tigris. 

Maximus was led there now by Quintus and the royal guards. 
They fastened his chains to the elevator and Quintus himself 
checked them. As he bent to do this he whispered softly, “I’m a 
soldier. I obey.” 
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Someone was walking toward them. Quintus stood up again 
and moved back. Emperor Commodus suddenly appeared with a 
group of servants carrying armor. The Emperor himself was 
wearing his own gold armor. He wore this armor when he 
wanted to feel like a god. 

Commodus and six of his guards joined Maximus on the 
elevator. Maximus expected to die immediately, but Commodus 
smiled at him . 

“Listen to the crowd,” he said. “They are calling for you. The 
general who became a slave. The slave who became a gladiator. 
The gladiator who insulted an emperor.” He called his servants 
forward with the armor. “It’s a good story” he said. “And now the 
people want to know how the story ends. Only a great death will 
be good enough,” Commodus continued. “And what could be 
better than to fight the Emperor himself in the greatest arena?” 

Maximus did not believe him . “You will fight me?” 

“Why not?” Commodus said. “Do you think Em afraid?” 

The servants began to fix armor to Maximus’s body, first his 
arms, legs, and shoulders. They left the body armor until last. 

“I think you’ve been afraid all your life,” Maximus answered. 
He knew Commodus would never have a fair fight with him. 
What would he do to make sure he won? 

“Unlike Maximus the Brave, who knows no fear?” said 
Commodus. 

“Eve been afraid, But you took away from me everything I 
loved. Since then, you’re right, I have not known fear,” said 
Maximus. 

“There is one thing left—you still have your life to lose,” said 
Commodus. 

“I once knew a man who said, ‘Death smiles at us all. A man 
can only smile back,’” said Maximus. 

“I wonder,” said Commodus, “did your friend smile at his own 
death?” 
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“You must know,” Maximus replied. “He was your father.” 

Commodus was silent, and they stared at each other. 

“You loved my father, I know,” Commodus said. “But I did, 
too. That makes us brothers, doesn’t it?” He reached out his arms 
to Maximus and put them around him . 

Maximus suddenly let out a cry of pain. The Emperor had a 
small, sharp knife in his hand. He had wounded Maximus in the 
side, cutting him deeply. 

“Smile for me now, brother,” Commodus said, as he pulled the 
knife out. Quintus stared, shocked. “Now put on his body armor. 
Hide the wound,” Commodus said to his servants. 

♦ 

All eyes in the Colosseum watched the center of the arena as the 
elevator came up. Commodus stepped off and onto the sand. It 
was covered with red flowers. 

Commodus took his sword from Quintus and turned slowly 
to all sides of the arena. Maximus stood straight, but he was in 
great pain. He looked up to the royal seats and saw Lucilla there 
with Lucius and Senator Gracchus. They were surrounded by 
guards. 

Commodus raised his sword high and the sun shone off it. 

Maximus slowly bent down and picked up some sand from 
the arena. Quintus threw Maximus’s sword down on the ground 
near his feet. Maximus picked it up, slowly, and stood facing the 
Emperor. And the fight began. 

Commodus rushed at Maximus and knocked him to the 
ground. Maximus got to his feet with difficulty. The arena 
seemed to be turning around. The sun danced off the Emperor’s 
armor and blinded him . He heard the noise of the crowd—now 
it seemed to be far away, now close. 

Standing behind the entrance, Juba saw a thin line of blood 
running out from under Maximus’s armor. 
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Lucilla watched him in fear. He seemed to be looking straight 
at her. Could he see her? She held out her hand and called his 
name. 

Commodus struck him again. Then he raised his arms to the 
crowd. One or two people shouted, “Commodus!” The crowd 
loved a winner. 

Maximus almost fell again. The sun was bright, very bright. 
And then suddenly, beyond all this, he saw the sun shining on a 
pink wall ... He saw a gate in the wall . . . and a field of apple 
trees beyond it. . . 

He pushed himself forward and, as he did so, he struck 
Commodus. The crowd cheered. 

Commodus came forward again and knocked Maximus back 
to the ground. The crowd were silent. Only the sound of the two 
men could be heard. 

Maximus saw something else now ... A woman stood in the 
doorway of a pink stone house . . . There was a field of wheat 
behind the house . . . 

Commodus stood over Maximus with his sword ready for 
the kill. 

“Maximus!” One person in the crowd called out in the silence. 

Commodus looked around, angrily. The crowd repeated the 
cry. “Maximus!” Commodus turned back and brought his sword 
down. 

But the sound of the crowd had brought Maximus back to the 
arena and given him new strength. He pushed his sword up and 
knocked Commodus’s sword away. Suddenly he got to his feet 
and attacked the Emperor, forcing him back. The crowd cheered 
loudly. 

Then Maximus saw an opportunity and pushed his sword 
forward. It caught Commodus under his arm and he dropped his 
sword. 

Commodus called to Quintus. “Give me your sword!” 
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But Quintus just stared through him . 

Commodus turned to the guards. “A sword! Give me a 
sword!” 

Some started to come forward, but Quintus stopped them. 
“Put your swords away!” he ordered. 

Commodus looked around, suddenly frightened. He saw the 
great crowd and heard the name of his enemy on all sides. 

“Maximus! Maximus! Maximus!” they shouted. Senators 
joined in the cry. Juba and the gladiators shouted the name, too. 

Lucilla stood in silence, her hand to her mouth. 

But Maximus was dying. He could not stand. He dropped his 
own sword. He seemed to be reaching out toward something . . . 
a pink stone wall with a gate ... a wheat field ... the sound of a 
child’s laugh . . . 

Commodus saw Maximus fall to his knees and he stood over 
him. He took the small knife in his hand again and lifted it, ready 
to strike Maximus one last time. 

Maximus saw the knife coming toward him . He held 
Commodus’s arm and pulled him onto the ground. Suddenly 
finding power from somewhere, Maximus turned the knife 
around and pushed it deep into Commodus’s neck. 

There was a look of surprise on the Emperor’s face, then he 
took one last breath and died. 

Maximus slowly stood, took one step forward, and reached out 
a hand. Quintus went to him . “Maximus . . .” 

“Quintus, free my men,” said Maximus. 

The crowd was completely quiet. 

Maximus saw his own hand on the gate, pushing it open . . . 
Walking away from him was a woman, and a child running . . . They 
looked back and smiled at him. . . 

Maximus fell to the sand. 

Out of the silence, Lucilla crossed the arena to the place where 
he lay. She took him in her arms. She could see that she could 
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not save him, but she wanted him to hear her before the end. 

“Maximus,” Lucilla said softly. 

Maximus’s dying eyes opened again. “Lucius is safe?” he asked. 

“Yes.” 

“Our sons live.” 

Lucilla smiled. “Our sons live. And they are proud.” She kissed 
him, crying, and whispered, “Go to them. You’re home.” 

Maximus walked through the wheat field . . . The beautiful 
woman stopped and turned. She called to the boy. He stopped 
running and looked back. The boy then started running back 
along the road, toward the man in the wheat field, toward his 
father, who was coming home at last. 

Maximus died in Lucilla’s arms, as she placed him gently on 
the sand. When she stood up, the whole arena was watching her. 
She turned and spoke to the senators. “Rome is free again,” she 
said. 

Lucilla stood over Maximus’s body as Gracchus and the 
senators came down onto the sand. 

“He was a soldier of Rome,” Lucilla said. “Honor him.” 

Quintus’s voice rang out, “Free the prisoners!” 

A hand turned a key, and Juba led the last of Proximo’s 
gladiators into the silent arena. 

Gracchus stood by the body. “Who will help me carry this 
man?” 

A few voices broke the silence, calling Maximus’s name. Then 
many more voices joined in. The sound grew and filled the arena. 

The gladiators picked Maximus up on their shoulders. Silent 
and proud, following Gracchus and the other senators in a slow 
march, they carried him out of the arena. 

Lucilla stood for a long time, watching them go, while her 
mad brother lay dead on the bloody sand behind her. 
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Chapter 12 Home, At Last 


The games had ended. 

The Colosseum was empty and silent as Juba walked across the 
sand. Juba, now dressed in his African clothes, was a free man 
again. And soon he was going home. 

He still heard one voice in the arena, though. He heard 
Maximus, the great fighter, asking about his home in Africa and 
talking to him about his own home in Spain. 

Juba moved to the center of the arena and found the exact 
place he was looking for: a small area of blood on the sand. He 
dropped to his knees and made a little hole in the ground. He 
took something from his pocket—the small wooden figures of 
Maximus’s wife and son. 

He carefully put them in the hole and covered them with the 
earth that carried their loved one’s blood. Now it would be easier 
for them to find each other in the next world. 

“Now we are free,” he said loudly, looking around at the 
empty, silent arena. “This place will become dust, but I will not 
forget you.” 

He stood above the place where Maximus had died. “I will see 
you again,” he said to his friend. He smiled the wide smile that he 
had smiled for Maximus in life and would soon smile for his own 
wife and daughters. “But not yet.” 

He walked slowly out of the arena, looking back just once at 
the place, as the wind blew red flowers across the killing ground. 




Oldingdan oqqan suvning qadri yo'q 

Absence make tne heart grow fonder: 

People often feel more affectionate toward 
each other when they are apart. 

Gaqiga emas ishiga boq 

Actions speak louder than words: 

People's actions are more convincing than 
their words are. 

Qilmish qidirmish 

After the feast comes the reckoning: 

People must always pay the price of their 
excesses. 

Yaltiragan hamma narsa oltin bo'lavermaydi 

All that glitters is not gold: Some things 
aren't as valuable as they appear to be. 

Kuniga bittadan olma yesang doktordan uzoq bo'lasan 

An apple a day keeps the doctor away: 

Eating an apple everyday helps a person stay 
healthy. 

Qush uyasida ko'rganini qiladi 

The apple doesn't fall far from the tree: 

Children take after their parents. 

Yomon xabarning qanoti bor 

Bad news travel fast: Reports of problems 
and misfortune spread quickly. 

Vovillagan kuchukdan qo'rqraa 

Barking dogs seldom bite: People who 
threaten others usually don't hurt them. 

Chiroyli chiroyli emas, suyukli chiroyli 

Beauty is in the eye of the beholder: 

What seems ordinary or ugly to one person 
might seem beautiful to another. 

Cho'kayotgan odam hasga ham yopishadi 

Beggars can't be choosers: When a per¬ 
son has nothing, he or she must accept 
whatever help is offered. 

Savobning keti teshik 

The best things in life are free: The things 
that give a person the most happiness don't 
cost anything. 


O'lik qaxramon bo'lgandan, tirik qo'rqoq 
o' lgan yaxshi 

etter a live coward than a dead hero: 

It's better to run from a life-threatening sit¬ 
uation than to fight and risk being killed. 

Hechdan ko'ra kech yaxshi 

Better late than never: It's better to do 
something late than not to do it at all. 

Qo'shningni o'g'ri tutma, o'zing ehtiyot qil 

Better safe than sorry: It's better to 
choose a safe course of action than a risky 
one that could lead to regrets. 

Buyuk insonlarning xatosi ham buyuk bo'ladi 

The bigger they are the harder they fall: 

The more important someone is, the more 
severe are the consequences of his failure. 

Uzoqdagi qarindoshdan yaqindagi qo'shni yaxshi 

A bird in the hand is worth two in the 
bush: Something you already have is better 
than something you might get. 

Teng tengi bilan 

Birds of a feather flock together: People 
of the same type seem to gather together. 

Har kimniki o'ziga oy ko'rinar ko'ziga 

Blood is thicker than water: Members of 
the same family share stronger ties with 
each other than they do with others. 

Avval xesh, keyin darvesh 

Charity begins at home: One should take 
care of one's own family, friends or fellow cit¬ 
izens before helping other people. 

Kiyimiga qarab baho berma 

Clothes don't make the man: A person 
shouldn't be judged by the clothes he wears. 

Qiziquvchanlik mushukni o'ldiripti 

Curiosity killed the cat: It is dangerous to 
be curious. 

Aytganimni qil, qilganimni qilma 

Do as I say not as I do: Follow my advice 
but don't follow my example. 






Ko'rpangga qarab oyoq uzat 

Don t bite off more than you can chew: person to prepare for it. 

Don't assume more responsibility than you Do'st og'ir kunda bilinar 

can handle; don't be overconfident A friend in need is a friend indeed: A true 

Jo'jani kuzda sanaydilar, chuchvarani xom sanama ffisnd Will help yOU in time Of trouble. 

Don't count your chickens before they O'zingga ravo ko'rganni do 1 stingga ham ravo ko' r 

are hatched: Don't plan on the successful A friend who shares is a friend who 

results of something until those results actu- cares: A true friend unselfishly shares what 
ally occur. she has. 


O'tgan ishga salovat Tillo kam bo'Isa ham gimmat bo'ladi 

Don't cry over spilt milk: Don't grieve Good things come in small packages: 

about having done something that can't be Small containers can hold objects of great 
undone. value. 


Kitobni muqovasiga qarab baho berma 

Don't judge a book by its cover: Don't 
form an opinion about something based on 
appearance alone. 

Pichoqni o'zingga tiq, og'rimasa o'zgaga 

Don't judge a man until you've walked in 
his boots: Don't criticize a person until 
you've tried to do the things he does. 

Gap sovg'ada emas, etiborda 

Don't look a gift horse in the mouth: 

Don't complain about something that is given 
to you. 

Besh barmoqni bir og'izga tiqma(hamma narsadan birdaniga ajrab qolish) 

Don't put all your eggs in one basket: 

Don't risk losing everything at once. 

Bugungi ishni ertanga qo'yma 

Don't put off for tomorrow what you can 
do today: Don't unnecessarily postpone 
doing something. 

Oshni oldingdan ye, ishni teskari qilma 

Don't put the cart in front of the horse: 

Don't do things in the wrong order. 


Birovniki birovga ko'p ko'rinar 

The grass is always greener on the other 
side of the fence: Another place or situa¬ 
tion always appears to be better than your 
own. 

Shoshilgan qiz erga yolchimas 

Haste makes waste: When one hurries too 
much, one is likely to do a poor job and have 
to waste time doing it over. 

0'ychi o'yiga yetguncha, tavakkalchi manziliga yetibdi 

He who hesitates is lost: A person who 
doesn't behave decisively is unlikely to suc¬ 
ceed. 

Oxirgi kulgan qattiq kuladi 

He who laughs last, laughs best: The per¬ 
son who succeeds in making the last move 
has the most fun. 

O'tgan ish uchun ayblash oson 

Hindsight is better than foresight: People 
see and understand things more clearly after 
they've happened than before they've hap¬ 
pened. 


Do'stingga ham hamma siringni aytaverma 

Familiarity breeds contempt: When you 
know people well you will discover their 
weaknesses and you may come to scorn 
them. 

Har ishning boshi qiyin 

The first step is always the hardest: The 

most difficult part of accomplishing some¬ 
thing is getting started. 

Pul topib aql topmagan 

A fool and his money are soon parted: A 

foolish person quickly spends his money on 
worthless things. 

Bilgan tayyor turadi 

Forewarned is forearmed: Being warned 
about something before it happens allows a 

Never lie to your doctor. 


Birinchisida muvaffaqiyatga erishmasang yana, yana harakat qil 

If at first you don't succeed, try, try 
again: Persevere until you reach your goal. 

Agar dushmaningni yengolmasang u bilan do'stlash 

If you can't beat them join them: If you 

can't defeat your opponents, join forces with 
them. 

Hazilni chidaganga chiqargan 

If you can't stand the heat, get out of 
the kitchen: If you can't tolerate the pres¬ 
sures of a particular situation, remove your¬ 
self from that situation. 

Qo'shning ko'r bo'Isa ko'zinqni qis 

Imitation is the sincerest form of flat¬ 
tery: Trying to be someone is the most gen¬ 
uine way of praising that person. 

Prevention is better than cure. 


Never say die. (never give up) 
One rotten apple will spoil the 
whole barrel. 

Out of sight out of mind. 






Practice makes a man perfect. 

Someone who gossips to you will gossip about 
Stolen fruit is the sweetest. 

The calm before the storm. 



you. 





Bir kelsa qo'sha kelar 

It never rains but it pours: Good and bad 
things tend to happen in groups. 

Qars ikki qo'ldan chiqadi 

It takes two to tango: When two people 
work as a team, they are both responsible for 
the team's successes and failures. 

Amerika kashf qilma 

Leave well enough alone: Don't try to 
improve something that is already satisfacto¬ 
ry. 

Sut bilan kirgan jon bilan chiqadi 

A leopard can't change its spots: A per¬ 
son can't change his or her basic character 
once it's formed. 

Aglli inson bir xatoni ikki raarta qilmaydi 

Lightning never strikes twice in the 
same place: The same misfortune won't 
happen twice to the same person. 

Avval o'yla keyin so'yla 

Look before you leap: Consider all aspects 
of a situation before you take any action. 

Sevgining ko'zi ko'r 

Love is blind: One sees no faults in the per¬ 
son one loves. 

Yaxhsi gap ilonni inidan chiqarar 

Love makes the world go round: When 
people show respect and consideration for 
one another, the world is a better place. 

Qish g'amini yozda ye 

Make hay while the sun shines: Take 
advantage of an opportunity to do some¬ 
thing. 

Odam faqat non bilan tirik emas (ruhiyat) 

Man doesn't live by bread alone: People's 
psychological needs as well as their physical 
needs must be satisfied if they are to live. 

Do'sting kimligini ayt, seni kimligingni aytaman 

A man is known by the company he 
keeps: A person is believed to be like the 
people with whom he or she spends time. 

Og'zi qiyshiq bo'Isa ham boyning bolasi gapirsin 

Might makes right: The stronger of two 
opponents will always control the situation. 


Muvaffaqiyatsizlikni oz ko'pi bo'Imaydi 

A miss is as god as a mile: Losing by a 
narrow margin is no different than losing by 
a large margin. 

Pul daraxtda o'smaydi, pul topish oson emas 

Money doesn't grow on trees: Money isn't 
easily obtained. 

Ehtiyoj ko'p kashfiyotlarga sabab bo'ladi 

Necessity is the mother of invention: 

Most inventions are created to solve a prob¬ 
lem. 

Yangilik yo'qligi yaxshi yangilik 

No news is good news: If one doesn't hear 
the outcome of a situation, that outcome 
must be positive. 

Tog 1 oshmasang do'lana qayda 

No pain, no gain: Nothing can be accom¬ 
plished without effort. 

Haqiq_at achchiq bo'ladi 

Nothing hurts like the truth: It is painful 
to discover an unpleasant truth about one¬ 
self. 

Chumchuqdan qo'rqqan tariq ekmas 

Nothing ventured, nothing gained: You 

can't achieve anything if you don't try. 

Bukrini go'r to'g'irlaydi 

Old habits die hard: It is very difficult to 
change an established pattern of behavior. 

Bor tovog'im, kel tovog'im 

One good turn deserves another: A favor 
should be repaid with another favor. 

Kimga to'y kimga aza 

One man's gravy is another man's poi¬ 
son: What is pleasing to one person may not 
be pleased to another. 

Bitta qaldirg'och bilan bahor kep qolmaydi 

One swallow doesn't a summer make: 

One piece of evidence is not enough to prove 
something. 

Qalam qilichdan kuchliroq 

The pen is mightier than the sword: The 

written word is more powerful than physical 
force. 



Odam taftini odam oladi 

Misery loves company: Unhappy people 
often get satisfaction from having others 
share their misery. 

Empty vessels make most noise/sound. 

Every rose has its thorn. 

Failure is the stepping stone to success. 
First come first served. 

Fortune favors the brave. 

God cures and the physician takes the fee. 
Give respect take respect. 

Health is wealth. 

It-is better to*die on one's feet than 
liye on one's knees. 


B/iafleewb, 3HannT HMeewb. 

Possession is nine-tenth of the law: the 

person who possesses something has the 
strongest claim to owning it. 

Idle hands are the devil's playthings. 

If you buy quality you only cry once. 

If you buy cheaply, you pay dearly. 

Keep your mouth shut and your eyes open. 
Knowledge is power. 

Look on the sunny side of life. 

Money cannot buy happiness. 



Ming marta eshitgandan bir marta ko'rgan yaxshi 

The proof of the pudding is in the eating: 

The only way to judge something is to try it. 

Musulmonchilik asta asta 

Rome wasn't built in a day: Important 
things don't happen overnight. 

Niyat qilish boshqa, unga yetib borish boshqa 

The spirit is willing, but the flesh is 
weak: A person's body isn't always as strong 
as his mind. 

Bola yig'lamasa ona sut bermaydi 

The squeaking wheel gets the oil: Those 
who complain the loudest get the most 
attention. 

Temirni qizig'ida bos 

Strike while the iron is hot: Act at the best 
possible time. 


having a third person around. 

O'tirgan bo'yra, yurgan daryo 

Variety is the spice of life: Differences and 
changes make life enjoyable. 

Erkakning yuragiga yo'1 oshqozon orqali 

The way to a man's heart is through his 
stomach: The way to gain a man's love is by 
preparing food that he enjoys. 

Rimdaligingda Rimliklarday yo'1 tut 

When in Rome, do as Romans do: When 
traveling, follow the customs of the local 
people. 

Sulaymon o'ldi, devlar qutuldi 

When the cat's away, the mice will play: 

Some people will misbehave when they 
aren't being watched. 


O'g'ri hammani o'g'ri deb o'ylaYdi 

There is no honor among thieves: One 

dishonest person can't trust another. 

Maqsadga yetishning yo'llari ko'p 

There is more than one way to skin a 
cat: There are many ways to achieve a goal. 

Qarib quyilmagan 

There's no fool like an old fool: A foolish 
act seems even more foolish when per¬ 
formed by an older person, who should have 
a lot of wisdom. 

O'z uyim o'lan to'shagim 

There's no place like home: A person is 
happiest with his family and friends. 

Hamraa o'zicha boshliq 

Too many chiefs, not enough Indians: 

Too many people are giving orders, and not 
enough people are following orders. 

Oshpaz ikkita bo'Isa osh shovla bo'ladi 

Too many cooks spoil the broth: Too 

many people trying to take care of something 
can ruin it. 

Bir boshdan ikki bosh yaxshi 

Two heads are better than one: Two peo¬ 
ple working together can solve a problem 
quicker and better than a person working 
alone. 

Uch kishida sir turmas 

Two's company, but three is crowd: 

Couples often enjoy their privacy and dislike 

A bad workman always blames his tools. 

A candle loses nothing by lighting another 
candle. 

Jack of all trades but master of none. 


Shamol bo'lmasa daraxtni uchi qimirlamaydi 

Where there is smoke, there is fire: 

When there is evidence of a problem, there 
probably is a problem. 

Otni daryoga boshlab borishing mumkin lekin suv ichishga majbur qilolmaysan 

You can lead a horse to water, but you 
can't make him drink: You can propose a 
course of action to someone, but you can't 
force that person to accept it. 

Besh barmoqni og'zingga tiqma 

You can't have your cake and eat it too: 

You can't enjoy the advantages of two con¬ 
flicting activities at once. 

Qariga o'rgatish o'likni tiriltirishday gap 

You can't teach an old dog new tricks: 

Elderly people can't change their behavior or 
learn anything new. 

Yaxshilikka ko'ngan, yomonlikka ham tayyor turishi kerak 

You have to take the good with the bad: 

You must accept disappointment along with 
success. 

Ekkaningni o'rasan 

You reap what you sow: The amount of 
effort you put into something determines 
how much get out of it. 

0'rganishning erta kechi yo'q 

You are never too old to learn: A person 
can learn at any age. 

Give a man a fish he has lunch for a day, 
teach a man to fish he has lunch every day. 

All is well that ends well. 

All work and no play makes Jack a dull boy. 

An eye for an eye and a tooth for a tooth. 

April showers bring May flowers. 


A loaded wagon makes no noise. 

A penny saved is a penny earned. 
A rolling stone gathers no moss. 
A stitch in time saves nine. 


ENGLISH PROVERBS 


Born with a silver spoon in his/her mouth. 
Don't bite the hand that feeds you. 

Don't burn your bridges. 


Don't make a mountain out of a molehill. 

Early to bed and early to risemakes a man healthy, 
wealthy and wise. 



Hunar ko'rsatmoq. 

act up: misbehave (for people); not work 
properly (for machines). 

"The babysitter had a difficult time. The chil¬ 
dren acted up all evening." 

...dek o'zini tutmoq. 

act like: behave in a way that's like. 

"What's wrong with Bob? He's acting like an 
idiot." 

qo'shib chiqmoq 

add up: find the total. 

"What's the total of those bills? Could you 
add them up and see?" 

shashtidan qaytmoq 

back off: not follow a threat. 

"Tom was ready to call the police when I told 
him I'd wrecked his car, but he backed off 
when I said I'd pay for the damages." 

orqaga tisarilmoq 

back up (1): move backward; move in 
reverse. 

"The people waiting in line are too close to 
the door. We won't be able to open it unless 
they back up." 

tasdiqlamoq 

back up (2): confirm a story, facts, or infor¬ 
mation. 

"If you don't believe me, talk to Dave. He'll 
back me up." 

nusxa ko'cirmoq 

back up (3): make a "protection" copy to 
use if there are problems with the original. 
"When my computer crashed, I lost many of 
my files. It's a good thing I backed them up." 

portlash (buzilish) 

blow up (1): explode; destroy by exploding. 
A: "That old building really came down 
quickly!" 

B: "That's because the construction company 
used dynamite to blow it up." 

jahli chiqib ketish 


blow up (2): suddenly become very angry. 
"When I told Jerry that I'd had an accident 
with his car, he blew up." 



buzilmoq 

break down: stop working or functioning. 
"Sharon will be late for work today. Her car 
broke down on the freeway." 

buzib kirish (bosqinchilik, o'g'irlik) 

break in: enter by using force and breaking 
a lock, window, etc. 

"Jane's apartment was burglarized last night. 
Someone broke in while Jane was at the 
movies." 

munosabatni buzmoq 

break up: end a personal relationship. 

"I'm sorry to hear that their marriage broke 
up. I'm sure the divorce will be difficult for 
the children." 

tarbiyalamoq 

bring up: raise; rear. 

"Lucy's parents died when she was a baby. 
Her grandparents brought her up." 

jahli chiqib ketish 

burn up: cause someone to become very 
angry. 

"Did you hear how rudely Fred talked to me? 
That really burned me up!" 

burnini suqmoq 

butt in: impolitely interrupt a conversation, 
an action. 

"Hey, you! Don't butt in! Wait for your turn!" 

laganbardorlik qilish 

butter up: praise someone excessively with 
the hope of getting some benefit. 

"I guess Marty really wants to be promoted. 
He's been buttering his boss up all week." 

bekor qilish 

call off: cancel something that has been 
scheduled. 

"We don't have school today. The mayor 
called classes off because of the snow." 

o'zini bosib olish 

calm down: become calm, less agitated or 
upset. 

"Why are you so upset? Suzie didn't intend to 
spill orange juice on you. Calm down!" 














g'amxo'rlik qilmoq 

care for: take care of; supply care to; 
attend, watch. 

"Amy's father got out of the hospital last 
week. The family is caring for him at home." 

yetishib olish (bilimda) 

catch on: develop understanding or knowl¬ 
edge of something. 

"Bill had never used a computer until he took 
this class, but he caught on very quickly and 
is now one of the best students." 

yetib olmoq (yo'lda) 

catch up with: stop being behind. 

"Terry stopped to rest for a few minutes. He'll 
catch up with us later." 

ishxonaga borganda belgilash 

check in: register for at a hotel, conference, 
etc.; let someone know officially that you 
have arrived. 

"When you arrive at the conference, be sure 
to check in at the registration desk." 

isxonadan chiqayotganda belgilash 

check out: follow procedures for leaving a 
hotel, etc. 

"Don't forget to take your room key to the 
front desk when you check out. 

kayfiyatni ko'tarmoq 

cheer up: help someone feel less worried, 
depressed, sad. 

"Suzie's brother was depressed about not 
getting a promotion, so she sent him a funny 
card to cheer him up." 

urushib tashlamoq 

chew out: scold someone severely; berate. 
"Tom's father was really angry when Tom 
didn't come home until 3:00 AM. He chewed 
Tom out and then said Tom had to stay at 
home for two weeks." 

topib olish 

come across: find unexpectedly. 

"I've lost my extra car keys. If you come 
across them while you're cleaning the room, 
please put them in a safe place." 

kasalga chalinmoq 

come down with: become ill with. 

"George won't be at the office today. He 
came down with the flu over the weekend." 

...ga ishonmoq, ...ga suyanmoq 

count on: depend on; trust that something 
will happen or that someone will do as 
expected. 

"I'm counting on you to wake me up tomor¬ 
row. I know I won't hear the alarm." 

kamaytirish (ichishni) 

cut back: use less of something. 

"You drink too much coffee. You should cut 
back." 



o'ldirish 

do in: to kill; to murder. 

"The said that the murdered man was done 
in between 10 and 11 o'clock last night." 

qaytadan bajarish 

do over: do something again. 

"Oh, no! I forgot to save my report before I 
turned the computer off! Now I'll have to do 
it over!" 

cho'zilib ketdi (majlis) 

drag on: last much longer than expected or 
is necessary. 

"I thought the meeting would be a short one, 
but it dragged on for more than three hours." 

mashinada tashlab qo'yish 

drop off: deliver something; deliver some¬ 
one by giving him a ride. 

"You don't have to take a taxi. You live fairly 
close to me, so I'll be happy to drop you off." 

kirib o'tish (mehraon sifatida) 

drop in: visit informally and usually without 
scheduling a specific time. 

"If you're in town next month, we'd love to 
see you. Please try to drop in. 

tashlab ketish (universitetni) 

drop out: stop attending, leave school or an 
organization. 

"No, Paul isn't at the university. He dropped 
out. 

tashqarida ovqatlanish (restoran) 

eat out: have a meal in a restaurant. 

"I'm too tired to cook tonight. Why don't we 
eat out?" 

...bilan yakunlanmoq 

end up: arrive somewhere as a result or 
consequence. 

"You're working too hard. If you don't take it 
easy, you'll end up in the hospital!" 

...ga duch kelmoq 

face up to: admit to; take responsibility for. 
"You can't pretend that you're doing OK in 
this course, Joe. Sooner or later, you'll have 
to face up to the fact that you're failing it." 

tagiga yetmoq 

figure out: logically find the answer to a 
problem; solve a problem by thinking about 
it carefully. 

"For a long time I couldn't understand the 
last problem, but I finally figured it out." 

falonchini tushunmay qoldim 

figure out: understand why someone 
behaves the way she does. 


"I can't figure Margie out. Sometimes she's 
very warm and friendly and sometimes she 
acts as if she doesn't know me." 



to'ldirmoq (formani) 

fill in: add information to a form. 

"The office needs to know your home address 
and phone number. Could you fill them in on 
this form?" 


tashlab yubormoq, qutulmoq 

get rid of: dispose of; give away or throw 
away. 

"That shirt is really ugly. Why don't you get 
rid of it?" 


to'ldirmoq (anketani) 

fill out: complete a form by adding required 
information. 

"Of course I completed my application! I 
filled it out and mailed it over three weeks 
ago!" 

bilib qolmoq (majlish bekor qilinganini) 

find out: learn, get information. 

"I'm sorry that you didn't know the meeting 
had been canceled. I didn't find out myself 
until just a few minutes ago." 

aniq ifoda etmoq 

get across: make something understood; 
communicate something understandably. 
"Alan is really intelligent but sometimes he 
has problems getting his ideas across." 

chiqishmoq, kelishmoq (odamlar bilan) 

get along: have a friendly relationship with; 
be friendly. 

"Why can't you and your sister get along? 
Everyone else gets along with her just fine!" 

uyoq buyoqqa bormoq 

get around: move from place to place. 

"She doesn't have a car. She gets around by 
bicycle, bus, or taxi." 

bir ilojini qilmoq 

get by: survive, financially, in a difficult sit¬ 
uation. 

"It's going to be hard to pay the rent now 
that you've lost your job, but somehow we'll 
get by." 

mashinaga o'tirmoq 

get in: enter a small, closed vehicle. 

"I don't know where Carole was going. She 
just got in her car and drove away." 

jamoat transportidan tushmoq 

get off: leave a large, closed vehicle. 

"When you get off the bus, cross the street, 
turn right on Oak Street, and keep going 
until you're at the corner of Oak and Lincoln 
Boulevard." 

tugamoq 

get over (1): finish. 

"What time do your classes get over?" 

o'ziga kelmoq (tushkunlikdan, qiyinchilik) 

get over (2): recover from an illness or 
painful experience. 

"Katy was really upset when she failed the 
test. She thought she would never get over 
feeling so stupid." 



qutulmoq, haydab yubormoq (ishdan) 

get rid of: dismiss someone; fire someone 
from a job; cause someone to leave. 

"The treasurer of the Microsoft Company was 
spending too much money so the company 
president got rid of him." 

odatini tashlamoq, taslim bo'lmoq 

give up: stop doing something (usually a 
habit). 

"He knows smoking isn't good for his health, 
but he can't give it up." 

o'smoq 

grow up: spend the years between being a 
child and being an adult. 

"Did you know that Frank grew up in 
Malaysia?" 

ulg'aymoq 

grow up: behave responsibly; behave as an 
adult, not a child. 

A: "Lee really irritates me sometimes. He's 
really silly and childish." 

B: "I agree. I wish he would grow up." 

topshirmoq (uyga vazifani) 

hand in: submit homework, an assignment, 
etc. 

"You'd better get started on your report. You 
know that you have to hand it in at 8:30 
tomorrow morning!" 

tarqatmoq 

hand out: distribute. 

"Why don't you have a course description 
and list of assignments? The teacher handed 
them out on the first day of class." 

dastakni qo'ymoq 

hang up: end a phone conversation by 
replacing the receiver. 

"I'd like to talk longer, but I'd better hang up. 
My sister needs to make a call." 

ushlanib qolmoq (tirband ko'chada) 

hold up: delay. 

"I'm sorry I'm late. There was an accident on 
the freeway and traffic held me up." 

davom etmoq 

keep on: continue 

"I'm not ready to stop yet. I think I'll keep on 
working for a while." 
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haydab yuborish (ishdan) 

kick out: expel; force someone to leave 
because of his poor performance or unac¬ 
ceptable behavior. 

"Jim's club kicked him out because he didn't 
pay his dues or come to meetings." 

hushidan ketqazmoq 

knock out: make unconscious. 

"That medicine really knocked me out. I slept 
for 14 hours straight!" 

shtat qisqarishi tufayli ishdan ketish 

lay off: dismiss someone from a job because 
of lack of work or money (not because of 
poor performance) 

"I feel really sorry Sally's family. Her father 
was laid off yesterday." 

etibordan chetda qoldirish, unutib qoldiris 

leave out: forget; omit. 

"Oh, no! When I made the list of those who 
attended the meeting, I left your name out!" 

hafsalani pir qilmoq, parot qilish 

let down: disappoint. 

"I know I let you down when I didn't do what 
I promised. I'm really sorry." 

intizorlik bilan kutmoq 

look forward to: anticipate pleasantly; 
think about a pleasant thing before it hap¬ 
pens 

"I'm really looking forward to vacation. I 
can't wait for it to begin!" 

aniqlashtirmoq, surishtirmoq 

look into: investigate, get more details 
about something. 

"Someone said there was a meeting at 9:30 
but I haven't heard anything about it. Shall I 
look into it?" 

...ga o'xshamoq 

look like: resemble in appearance. 

"Does he look like his father or his mother?" 

tekshirib chiqmoq 

look over: check; review. 

"I think I may have some typos in this report. 
Could you look it over?" 

qarab ko'rmoq (lug'atdan) 

look up: find something in a reference work. 
"I'm sorry, but I don't know what that word 
means. I'll have to look it up." 

mazax qilmoq, ustidan kulmoq 

make fun of: make jokes about. 

"I agree that Bob looks ridiculous since he 
shaved his head, but don't make fun of him. 
You'll hurt his feelings." 

to'qib chiqarmoq 

make up: invent imaginary information. 
"Judy's story is hard to believe. I'm sure she 
made it up." 



qayta topshirmoq (imtixon) 

make up: compensate for something missed 
or not done by doing extra or equivalent 
work. 

"I'm sorry I missed the test. May I make it 
up?" 

chalkashib ketmoq 

mix up: cause to become confused. 

"I didn't complete the assignment because I 
didn't know how. The directions mixed me up 

vafot etmoq 

pass away: die. 

"I was very sorry to hear that your grandfa¬ 
ther passed away." 

oqarib ketmoq, hushini yo'qotmoq 

pass out: faint; lose consciousness. 

"When Ella heard that she'd won a million 
dollars, she was so shocked that she passed 
out." 

tarqatmoq 

pass out: distribute. 

"Everyone in the room needs one of these 
information sheets. Who will help me pass 
them out?" 

tanlamoq 

pick out: choose; select. 

"Billy's grandmother especially liked her 
birthday card because Billy had picked it out 
himself." 

termoq, yig'ishtirmoq 

pick up: lift; take up. 

"Those books don't belong on the floor. Will 
you help me pick them up?" 

chekkaga to'xtatish (mashinani) 

pull over: drive a vehicle to the side of the 
rode. 

"When the policeman indicated that I should 
pull over, I knew he was going to give me a 
ticket." 

qoldirmoq, kechiktirmoq 

put off: postpone; delay; avoid. 

"I can't put this work off any longer. If I don't 
do it soon, it'll be impossible to finish it in 
time." 

kiymoq 

put on: begin to wear. 

"It's a little bit chilly outside. You'd better put 
a sweater on." 

...ga ko'nmoq, ko'nikmoq, bag'rikenglik qilmoq, 

put up with: tolerate. 

"It's really important to come to work on 
time. The boss won't put up with tardiness." 



chidamoq 


tasodifan uchrashib qolmoq 

run into: meet by chance. 

"Yesterday at the supermarket, Jan ran into 
her former roommate. Before yesterday, 
they hadn't seen each other for nearly five 
years." 

tugab qolmoq (oziq ovqat, benzin) 

run out of: use the last of. 

"On the way home from work, Art ran out of 
gas." 

uyushtirmoq, belgilamoq (majlis) 

set up: make arrangements for something. 
"You'll see Mr. Thomas tomorrow. I've set a 
meeting up for 9:30 AM." 

...dan ajralib turraoq 

stand out: be noticeably better than other 
similar people or things. 

"Good job, Ann! Your work really stands out!" 

ko'rinmoq (yig'ilishda) 

show up: arrive; appear. 

"The boss was very upset when you didn't 
show up for the meeting. What happened?" 

ma'noni anglatmoq 

stand for: represent. 

"These letters seem to be an abbreviation. 
Do you know what they stand for?" 

toqat qilmaslik 

stand for: tolerate; permit (usually nega¬ 
tive). 

"I'm not surprised that Mrs. Johnson reject¬ 
ed your report. She won't stand for shoddy 
work." 

(otaga) tortmoq, o'xshamoq 

take after: resemble; favor (in appearance). 
"Both my sister and I take after our father." 

qaytarmoq (narsani joyiga) 

take back: return. 

"This book is due tomorrow. I guess I should 
take it back to the library." 

ehtiyotlamoq 

take care of: provide care for; watch one's 
health. 

"You've been working too hard lately. You'd 
better take care of yourself!" 

yechmoq 

take off: remove something you're wearing. 
"Please take your hat off when you go inside 
a building." 

jo'nab ketmoq (samolyot) 

take off: leave; depart (often suddenly or 
quickly). 

"When does your plane take off?" 



bilan shug'ullanmoq (sport, hobby) 

take up: begin a hobby or leisure-time activ¬ 
ity. 

A: "Do you like to ski?" 

B: "I've never been skiing, but I think I'd like 
to take it up." 

kiyib ko'rmoq 

try on: wear something briefly to check its 
fit, how it looks, etc. 

"I'm not sure that jacket is large enough. 
May I try it on?" 

ishlatib ko'rmoq 

try out: use a machine briefly to determine 
how well it works. 

"I really like the way this car looks. May I try 
it out?" 

orqaga o'girilmoq 

turn around: move so that you are facing 
the opposite direction. 

"Everyone turned around and stared when I 
entered the meeting late." 

pasaytirmoq (radio) 

turn down: decrease the volume. 

"Your music is giving me a headache! Please 
turn it down or use your headphones!" 

rad etmoq 

turn down: refuse. 

"I thought I could borrow some money from 
Joe, but when I asked, he turned me down." 

topshirmoq 

turn in: give, deliver, submit to someone. 
"I've written my report, but I haven't turned 
it in." 

o'chirmoq (kondisionerni) 

turn off: stop by turning a handle or switch. 
"I'm cold. Do you mind if I turn the air con¬ 
ditioner off?" 

ko'nglini ag'darmoq, qattiq yoqmaslik 

turn off: bore; repel (very informal). 

"That music turns me off. Please play some¬ 
thing else!" 

yoqmoq (pechkani) 

turn on (1): start by turning a handle or 
switch. 

"It's cold in here. I'm going to turn the heater 
on" 

yoqmoq (musiqa) 

turn on (2): interest very much; excite 
(very informal). 

"What kind of music turns you on?" 

ovozini balandlashtirmoq (TV) 

turn up: increase the volume. 

"I can barely hear the TV. Can you turn it up 
a little?" 





paydo bo'lmoq (kutilmaganda) 

turn up: appear unexpectedly. 

"We were all surprised when Pam turned up 
at the party. We didn't even know she was in 
town." 

...dan ehtiyot bo'lmoq 

watch out for: be careful of; beware of. 
"There's a school at the end of this block. 
Watch out for children crossing the street." 

charchamoq 

wear out: cause to become exhausted; 
cause to become very tired. 

"I had four different meetings today. They 
wore me out." 

shug'ullanmoq (sport bilan) 

work out( 1): exercise to build muscles, 
body tone, etc. 

"Instead of eating lunch on Monday, 
Wednesday, and Friday, Sheila goes to the 
recreation center to work out." 

ishlab chiqmoq (masalani) 

work out (2): solve a problem, resolve a 
difficult situation (usually by working togeth¬ 
er). 

"I know we disagree on many points, but I 
believe we can work things out." 

o'ranib chirmanib kiyinmoq 

wrap up (1): wear enough clothes to keep 
warm. 

"It's really cold today. Be sure you wrap up 
when you leave the house." 
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yakunlamoq, yumaloq yostiq qilmoq 

wrap up (2): finish something; bring some¬ 
thing to a conclusion. 

"We've been talking about the problem for 
nearly three hours. 

I hope we'll be able to wrap the discussion up 
soon." 

yozib qo'ymoq 

write down: record something in writing. 
"Could you tell me your e-mail address 
again? I want to write it down." 

yozib qo'ymoq 

write up: record; report in writing. 

"You'll need to make a report on your busi¬ 
ness meetings. Be sure you write them up as 
soon as possible after you return from your 
trip." 

qotib uxlab qolmoq 

zonk out: fall asleep quickly because of 
exhaustion. 

"I intended to go shopping after work, but I 
was so tired that I zonked out as soon as I 
got home." 










butunlay boshqacha 



shundog'am ... gan ekan 


A far cry from something: very different, 
almost the opposite. 

The movie was good, but it was 'a far cry 
from' the book it was based on. 

endi ...moqchi edi 


As long as: because something else is hap¬ 
pening at the same time. 

'As long as' you're going to the drugstore 
anyway, buy me some aspirins. 

baxtga qarshi 


About to: on the point of doing something. 
Tom was 'about to' leave when the tele¬ 
phone rang. 

sal qoldi 

A close call: a situation in which something 
bad almost happened. 

I had 'a close call! ' A big truck almost hit 
me! 

boshidanoq 

All along: all the time. 

I knew 'all along' that Jack wasn't telling us 
the whole story. 

eng asosiysi oxiri yaxshilik bilan tugagani 

All's well that ends well: a successful out¬ 
come is worth the effort. 

"I've completed writing my book after all 
painful work. All's well that ends well." 

o'zidan o'zi, hech narsadan hech narsa 

All of a sudden: something happening 
quickly, without advance warning. 

It started out to be a beautiful day. Then, ' all 
of a sudden', it became cloudy and began to 
rain. 

qo 1 pol 

All thumbs: clumsy 

"Look at Martin he broke the antique vase. 
He's all thumbs." 

qoidaga ko'ra 

As a rule: usually, customarily. 

'As a rule' I never stay out late on a week 
night, because I have to get up early the 
next morning 

mening fikri ojizimcha, menga keladigan bo'lsak 


As luck would have it: the way things hap¬ 
pened. 

I made good notes for my speech, but 'as 
luck would have it', I forgot to take them 
with me. 

umuman 

At all: used with negative expressions to 
give emphasis. 

I've read that book, but I didn't like it 'at 
all'. 

sabr kosasi tugamoq 

At the end of one's rope: at the limit of 
one's ability to cope. 

"Marry may decide to divorce John. She is at 
the end of her rope." 

urushgani bilan urmaydi 

Bark worse than one's bite: not as bad 

tempered as one appears. 

"Mr. Hopkins shouts harshly to his students 
but his students don't care. They know that 
his bark is worse than his bite." 

zamondan orqada qolish 

Be behind the times: not be up-to-date, 
modern in one's thinking. 

He's not a good teacher He's 'behind the 
times' in his methods. 

...ga moyil bo'lish 

Be bent on something: have a strong 
desire to do something. 

I told Harry not to drive his car in such bad 
weather, but he 'was bent on' leaving right 
away. 

axvoli yaxshilanmoq 


As far as someone is concerned: in one's 
opinion. 

'As far as I'm concerned', it's too cold to go 
swimming this afternoon. 


Be better off: be better on a long-term 
basis. 

Do you think I'd 'be better off' quitting my 
present job and going to New York? 

The boy’s education"nas set me back more than $3000. 
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bankrot bo'lish, pulsiz qolish, kasodga uchrash 

Be broke: be without money. 

I'd like to go to the concert with you, but 
' I'm broke'. 

yomon ishlatish (kiyim va texnikani) 

Be hard on something: treat roughly. 

My son ' is hard on' shoes. Look at this 
pair .They were new a month ago. 

...ga to'g'ri kelmoq, hamfikr bo'lish, hamohang 

Be in keeping with something: be appro¬ 
priate. 

I liked what Professor Thomas said to the 
International Club, because his words 'were 
in keeping with' the purpose of the Club. 

...ning o 1 rnida bo 1 p qolish 

Be in someone's shoes: be in another per¬ 
son's positions. 

I wish I were ' in John's shoes'. He just won 
a free trip to Europe. 

har ehtimolga qarshi, ehtiyotan 


qiyinchilikka chidamoq 

Bite the bullet: endure in a difficult situa¬ 
tion. 

"We got lost in the wilderness and had to bite 
the bullet until help arrived." 

Yer tishlamoq, muvaffaqiyatsizlikka uchramoq 

Bite the dust: go down in defeat. 

"Andy did exceptionally well in all of the track 
events, but he bit the dust in the high jump 
competition." 

pand berish, omadsizlikka uchrash 

Blow it: fall at something. 

"I think I blew it on the history exam." 

tartibga keltirish (nutqini) 

Brush up on something: review something 
to make it fresh again in one's mind. 

I'm going to make a speech tomorrow, so I 
have to ' brush up on' my notes. 

tinchlik o'rnatish 


Be on the safe side: not to take any 
chances. 

I don't think it's going to rain today, but I'm 
going to take my umbrella, just 'to be on the 
safe side'. 

aybdor bo'lish 

Be to blame: be responsible for something 
bad or unfortunate. 

Don't punish Billy for breaking the window 
He's not ' to blame'. 

qulog'igacha ishga ko'milgan 

Be up to one's ears: have too much to do. 
Helen would like to go with us but she 
can't .She's ' up to her ears' in work. 

bir (noxush)narsani rejalashtirgan 

Be up to something: doing something that 
one shouldn't do. 

Henry's been smiling to himself all morning. 
I think he's 'up to something', but I don't 
know what it is. 

gapni aylantirish, latta chaynash 

Beat around the bush: speak indirectly, 
evasively. 

I wish Albert would say what he really means 
and not always ' beat around the bush'. 

jonni Jabborga berib harakat qilish 

Bend over backwards: try very hard, make 
a real effort. 

I 'bent over backwards' to help Bertha find 
a job, but she didn't appreciate it. 

Qo'lidan kelmagan ishga chiranish 


Bite off more than one can chew: accept 
more responsibility than one can take care 
of. 


When Jim accepted the presidency of the 
club, he ' bit off more than he could chew'. 




Bury the hatchet: make peace. 

"The defense ministers of two countries 
worked out the problem and decided to bury 
the hatched." 

Albatta! 

By all means: definitely, certainly. 

When Mary asked her husband if he wanted 
steak for dinner, he replied, '"By all 
means!"'. 

yoddan, yod olish 

By heart: by memorizing. 

In elementary school I learned several of 
Longfellow's poems 'by heart'. 

amalga oshirmoq 

Carry something out: fulfill, see that 
something is done. 

One good thing about Clarence: he not only 
has good ideas, but he 'carries them out', 
too. 

og'ziga talqon solvolish, gapirmaslik 

Cat got your tongue: can't talk. 

"Why don't you speak up? Cat got your 
tongue?" 

shamollab qolish 

Catch cold: to get a cold. 

I enjoyed the football game, but it was such 
a wet, windy day that I ' caught cold'. 

nafasini rostlash 

Catch one's breath: rest for a moment. 
When Mrs. Brewster reached the top of the 
hill, she was so tired she had to stop for a 
moment and 'catch her breath'. 

jonlanish, qiziqish 


Come alive: brighten up and become active. 
"When the band started playing all the latest 
rock hits, everybody came alive." 



...bilan kasallanish 

Come down with something: become ill 
with something. 

I don't feel very well I think I'm 'coming 
down with' the flu 

...sal qoldi 

Come near: almost do something. 

I was so angry last night I 'came near' 
telling George what I thought of him. 

maqsadga ko 1 chmoq 

Come to the point: be definite, precise in 
telling something. 

Professor Johnson's stories are interesting 
but long, and he never seems to 'come to 
the point'. 

topa olish, bilish 

Come up with: suggest, contribute, intro¬ 
duce. 

When the teacher asked what the capital of 
California was, only one student could 'come 
up with' the right city. 

pul cho'zib qo'yi-sh (xoxlamasdan) 

Cough up: give unwillingly. 

"My father said he'd cough up the money I 
need since I'm going to be using the com¬ 
puter for my school work." 

tejamkorlik bilan ish ko'rish (ro'zg'or) 

Cut corners: economize. 

When you have six children, you have to 
learn how to ' cut corners'. 

har kimni qiziqishi har xil 

Different strokes for different folks: 

every one has different interests and tastes. 
"Paul likes playing guitar while Susan hates 
it. You know, different strokes for different 
folks." 

qo'lidan kelgancha harakat qilish 

Do one's best: make the greatest effort that 
one can. 

I'm not sure I can be there tonight, but I'll 
'do my best'. It all depends on how much 
work I finish this afternoon. 

o'z ulushini bajarish 

Do one's bit: fulfill one's responsibility to; 
help accomplish something. 

If everyone who offered to help would come 
and 'do his bit', we could finish this job in 
an hour. 

yaxshi ta'sir qilmoq 

Do someone good: be beneficial for some¬ 
body. 

Go to the seashore for a few days. The fresh 
air will ' do you good'. 


usiz bir amallamoq 

Do without: live without something. 

If there's no butter for our bread, we'll 'do 
without'. 

chegarani (meyyorni) bilish, uyog'iga o'tmaslik, chek qo'yish 

Draw the line: refuse to go beyond a cer¬ 
tain point in doing something. 

I'll pay for my wife's ticket to that lecture on 
modern art, but I 'draw the line' at attend¬ 
ing with her! 

yasanib olish 

Dress up: put on one's best clothes. 

When Celia 'dresses up', she is more beau¬ 
tiful than a movie actress. 

yondiradigan qilib kiyinish 

Dressed to kill: wear one's finest clothing. 

"The reception for the new Swedish ambas¬ 
sador was quite generous. Naturally, every¬ 
body was dressed to kill." 

brend kiyimlardan yasanib olish 

Dressed to the teeth: dressed elegantly. 

"Hilda was dressed to the teeth at the party 
last night." 

qattiq asabiga tegmoq 

Drive someone up a wall: annoy someone 
greatly. 

"Our neighbor drives us up a wall whenever 
they turn up the volume on his stereo." 

juda oson 

Duck soup: easy, effortless. 

"With all your experience in electronics, I 
have no doubt that it will be duck soup for 
you to fix the radio." 

erta turganga xudo beradi 

Early bird catches the worm: arriving 
early gives one an advantage. 

"If you expect to get tickets for the match, 
remember; the early bird catches the worm." 

gapini qaytib olish 

Eat one's words: admit one is wrong in 
something one has said. 

Richard insisted the United States was larger 
than Brazil, but he had to 'eat his words' 
when Elizabeth showed him the map. 

senga nima bo'lyapti? 

Eating someone: bothering or worrying 
someone. 

"Hey Alice. What's been eating you lately? 

Don't you realize how rude and irritable 
you've become?" 

vaqt vaqti bilan 

Every now and then: occasionally. 

' Every now and then' I like to take a walk in 
the country. 



kunora, cherez (den) 

Every other: alternate. 

This class meets 'every other' day, not 
every day. 

ko'zi och, filni yeb qo'yadiganday 

Eyes are bigger than one's stomach: take 
more food than one can eat. 

"Sometimes when I'm very hungry, I feel 
that my eyes are bigger than my stomach. 

qilmishiga javob berish 

Face the music: accept the consequences. 
"If you don't follow the doctor's advices, you 
will have to face the music." 

laqqa tushirmoq, aldamoq 

Feed someone a line: deceive someone. 
"Mr. Jones promised Lousie a promotion, but 
soon she discovered that he was feeding her 
a line when he gave the promotion to some¬ 
body else. 

o'zini a'lo darajada his qilmoq 

Feel like a million dollars: fell wonderful. 
"Apparently the pain in my knee is all gone. 
I'm feeling like a million dollars." 

...ga yarash, holira yo'q, majolim yo'q 

Feel up to: feel able (health or ability) to do 
something. 

I ought to go to Jane's party, but I just don't 
'feel up to' it now. 

kamdan kam, har har zamon 

Few and far between: scarce, infrequent, 
rare. 

Yes, I do hear from Roger, but his letters are 
'few and far between'. 

birinchi qo'l, to'g'ridan to'g'ri 

Firsthand: without assistance from an inter¬ 
mediary, direct. 

What I'm telling you is 'firsthand' informa¬ 
tion. I didn't hear it from someone else. 

shubhali 

Fishy: strange and suspicious. 

"When the security guard saw a light in the 
store after closing hours, it seemed to him 
that there was something fishy going on." 

suv tekinga 

For a song: for very little money. 

"I got my red chair for a song at a little fur¬ 
niture store." 

butunlay,yelkamni chuquri ko'rsin 

For good: forever, permanently. 

Peter told me he's left Springfield ' for good'. 
He'll never go back there to live again. 

hech narsaga arzimaydigan, bemani 

For the birds: uninteresting and meaning¬ 
less. 

"The Literature Club students went to a poet¬ 
ry reading but they got bored and restless. It 
was for the birds." 


hozirgi vaqtda 

For the time being: for the present time. 

I need a new car, but 'for the time being' 
this one will have to do. 

pulni cho 1 z 

Fork over: hand over, give. 

"I unexpectedly bumped into Ralph and he 
asked me to fork over the ten bucks I owed 
him." 

kayfiyat 

Frame of mind: mental state. 

Be sure, Edith, that your husband is in a 
good 'frame of mind' before you show him 
your new hat. 

hozirgi daqiqadan boshlab 

From now on: from this moment forward. 
I'm too fat. ' From now on' I'm not going to 
eat so much. 

tegirmondan quruq chiqish, jazolanmaslik 

Get away clean: escape punishment. 

"After robbing the bank, the robbers sped off 
in a waiting car and got away clean." 

javrash, holi joniga qo'ymaslik 

Get after someone: tell someone to do 
something you feel he should do. 

Every time Professor Jackson goes out into 
the rain, his wife has to 'get after him' to 
carry his umbrella. 

jazodan qutulib qolish 

Get away with something: do something 
one shouldn't and not be caught at it. 

Dave may have been successful in fooling the 
boss this time, but he can't 'get away with 
it' every time. 

qo 1 rqib qolish,o 1 ylab qolish 

Get cold feet: become very cautious, be 
afraid to do something. 

John wanted to ask Vera to marry him, but 
he ' got cold feet'. 

boshida yong'oq chaqish, asabiga tegish 

Get in someone's hair: bother someone. 
"Listen, Jim. Your children get in my hair 
when they are so noisy and messy." 

aloqada bo'lmoq 

Get in touch with someone: communicate 
with someone by phone, telegraph, mail, etc 
I can't talk with you now, but I'll 'get in 
touch with you' this evening by phone. 

adashtirish, chalg'itish 

Get mixed up: become confused. 

Nancy has six children, and I always 'get 
mixed up' on their names. 

tinch qo 1 ymoq 

Get off someone's back: stop bothering 
someone. 

"Mum! Look at Andrew! He doesn't get off 
my back. I can't study for my Math exam." 



jahli chiqish, tepa sochi tikka bo'lish 

Get on one's high horse: become angry 
and superior in attitude toward someone 
else. 

Vernon is a republican, and he 'gets on his 
high horse' every time someone criticizes 
his party. 

qutulish, voz kechish, tashlab yuborish 

Get rid of something: destroy, throw away, 
sell. 

When Ella told Frank she didn't like his hat, 
he ' got rid of it'. 

darhol ishga kirishish 

Get right down to something: begin work¬ 
ing without hesitation. 

After the chairman opened the meeting, the 
committee 'got right down to' business. 

ishdan haydalish 

Get the ax: be dismissed, fired. 

"If you continue coming late to work, you 
may get the ax." 

ishni boshlash, harakatni boshlash 

Get the ball rolling: initiate action. 

"Look! You've been talking about repairing 
the roof for weeks now. Don't you think it's 
about time to get the ball rolling?" 


qochib qolish 

Give someone the slip: make a getaway. 
"The police were chasing the thief through 
the streets of the city, but he managed to 
give them the slip." 

o'z o'ziga to'lash 

Go Dutch: each person pay his own way to 
a movie, restaurant, etc 
Thanks for asking me to go to lunch with 
you, but I insist we ' go Dutch'. 

yo 1 qolinglar 

Go fly a kite: Go away 

"Hey kids, stop bothering me. Go fly a kite." 

battar yomonlashish 

Go from bad to worse: become progres¬ 
sively worse. 

After Joe became president of the club, we 
thought everything would be all right. 
Instead, things went 'from bad to worse'. 

qattiq yoqtirish 

Go in for something: like, have a strong 
interest in. 

I like golf, but I don't 'go in much for' ten¬ 
nis. 

birovni himoya qilmoq 

Go to bat for someone: help out and sup- 


oshib o'tish, ilib ketish, quvib o'tish, ulgurib qolmoqport SOIDGOnG. 


Get the jump on someone: get the advan¬ 
tage over someone. 

"I'd take Teresa out to dinner if Benito didn't 
get the jump over me." 

(masalaning)tagiga yetmoq 

Get to the bottom of something: learn all 
the facts about something. 

I've made a mistake in my calculations, but I 
can't find it. Perhaps if I begin again and 
study each detail carefully, I'll 'get to the 
bottom of it'. 

chap tomoni bilan turmoq, kunni yomon boshlamoq 

Get up on the wrong side of the bed: 

wake up in a bad mood. 

"What's the matter with Bernard today? I 
guess he got up on the wrong side of the 
bed." 

qo'lidan kelgancha harakat qilmoq 


"Is it true that Don got into some trouble at 
work last week?" 

"Yes, but his secretary went to bat for him." 

vayronaga aylanish, yomonlashish 

Go to the dogs: become rundown 
"Have you seen their old house lately? It's 
really gone to the dogs." 

aytmasayam bo'ladi 

Goes without saying: something is so obvi¬ 
ous that it doesn't have to be mentioned. 
Mary's an excellent student. It 'goes without 
saying' that her parents are very proud of 
her. 

vaqt o'tgan sari yoqtirish, ko'nikib ketish 

Grow on someone: increase in favor with 
someone gradually. 

I hated Kansas City at first, but I have to 
admit 'it's grown on' me. 

. . .ganim maqul 


Give it one's best shot: try hard. 

"Can you do anything about repairing this 
set?" 

"I'm not much of an electrician, but I'll give 
it my best shot." 

yordamlashish 

Give someone a hand: help someone. 

I'll 'give you a hand' when you move to 
your new apartment. 


Had better: should do something, ought to 
do something. 

'I'd better' go now or I'll be late for class. 

sabr qilmoq 

Hang on: persevere. 

"Although they almost lost their store, they 
managed to hang on until things got better." 

o'zida bor, qonida bor 

Have it in one: have the capacity, ability, to 
do something. 

I think Marie ' has it in her' to be a great 
concert pianist. 


ENGLISH IDIOMS 




haqqing yo'q 

Have no business doing something: have 
no right to do something. 

You 'had no business' using my car without 
asking me first! 

qattiq xohlamoq 

Have one's heart set on smth: want 
something very much. 

I don't know what to do. My wife ' has her 
heart set on' a new coat for her birthday, but 
I don't have enough money to buy it. 

aytishga yuragi yo'q, (jur'at etmoq) 

Have the heart: have the courage to do 
something that will cause others' unhappi¬ 
ness or disappointment. 

Alfred failed his exam, but his teacher ' does¬ 
n't have the heart' to tell him. 


fikrida turib olish, o'zini eplash 

Hold one's own: to maintain oneself in, be 
equal to, a given situation. Bob's parents 
don't worry about him. They know he can 
'hold his own' in his university studies. 

...ga to'nkamoq, ...dan ko'rmoq, ...ni ayblamoq 

Hold something against someone: blame 
someone for something for a period of time. 

I was responsible for Fred's being late to 
class this morning, but he doesn't 'hold it 
against me'. 

shovqin suron qilish 

Horse around: play around. 

"After the coach left the gym, all the kids 
decided to stay and horse around on the par¬ 
allel bars." 


omadi chopish 

Have the world by the tail: be successful 
and happy. 

"Marc finished school at the top of his class 
and he was offered an excellent job. Now he 
feels he has the world by the tail." 

aytishib qolish 

Have words with someone: quarrel, argue 
with some person. 

I 'had words with' the manager of that 
store, because he refused to refund my 
money for a TV set that wasn't operating 
properly. 

hammayoq 

High and low: everywhere, in every con¬ 
ceivable place. 

I've lost my passport I've looked ' high and 
low' for it, but I can't find it. 

qattiq jahli chiqish 

Hit the ceiling: become very angry. 

"Don's father hit the ceiling when he was 
informed that his son had been detained by 
the police." 

uxlash, pinakka ketish, uyquga ketish 

Hit the hay: go to bed. 

"Let's hit the hay and get a good night's 
sleep. It's going to be a long day." 

yechimini topish 

Hit upon something: to discover something 
that will help make progress in a certain 
cause or situation. 

The scientist worked for a long time but 
couldn't solve his problem. Then, after many 
hours, he 'hit upon' the right solution 

sabr qilmoq 

Hold one's horses: wait patiently instead of 
going forward. 

When Betty insisted that they leave immedi¬ 
ately, Jeff told her to 'hold her horses', 
since there was plenty of time before their 
plane left. 


umuman boshqa masala 

Horse of a different color: quite a different 
matter. 

"Being playful is one thing, but hurting some¬ 
one by one's jokes is a horse of a different 
color." 

paccep>KeHHbm, B03MymeHHbm, B36euieHHbii/i 

Hot under the collar: extremely angry. 
"Uncle David was hot under the collar when 
he stuck in slow-moving traffic." 

haqiqatni tan olmoq 

If the shoe fits wear it: admit the truth. 

"I always say" if the shoe fits, wear it". Bryan 
is better than me at Math." 

o'zini noqulay his qilmoq, hayajonlanmoq 

III at ease: not comfortable psychologically. 
David speaks easily in front of a small group 
but he seems 'ill at ease' before a large 
audience. 

oldindan 

In advance: before, ahead of time. 

If you want to see that play, you should buy 
your tickets ' in advance'. 

In care of someone: write to one person at 
the address of another person. 

When you write to Roy, be sure to put "'in 
care of' Mrs. John Briggs" on the envelope. 

...ga javobgar, boshliq 

In charge of something: responsible for 
something, such as the department of a 
large company or an activity for which 
arrangements must be made. 

Alex is ' in charge of' the publicity commit¬ 
tee for the school dance. 

haqiqatda 

In fact: actually, really. 

Yes, I know Robert Johnson 'In fact', he's 
my cousin. 



O'zini suvdagi baliqday his qilish 

In one's element: doing something one 
likes and is capable of doing very well. 

Look at Norman! He's ' in his element' when 
he's arguing politics! 

boshqacha qilib aytganda, ya'ni 

In other words: to say something in a dif¬ 
ferent way. 

You say you're going to be late at the office? 
'In other words', you'll be late for supper 
tonight. 

kula kula qotib qolish 

In stitches: laughing very hard. 

"The comedian Danny was hilarious at the 
party the other night. He had us all in stitch¬ 
es." 

begunoh, beayb, jinoyatdan holi 

In the clear: free from suspicion, blame, or 
obligation. 

The suspect's explanation to the police of 
why he was present at the scene of the crime 
was a very good one and put him 'in the 
clear'. 

qarzdor, qarzga botgan 

In the hole: in dept. 

"Peter had to sell his hardware store because 
he was going in the hole lately." 

uzoq kelajakda 

In the long run: looking ahead to the dis¬ 
tant future, not just the near future. 

You may get tired studying English every 
day, but ' in the long run' you'll be glad that 
you did. 

vaqtida ulgurish 

In time to: be at a place at the right time to 
do something. 

George couldn't come for dinner, but he 
arrived 'in time to' have dessert and coffee 
with us. 

buning aksi, menga qolsa aksincha 

Just as soon: prefer that one thing be done 
rather than another. 

My wife wants to attend that lecture, but I'd 
'just as soon' stay home. 

...dan jahli chiqmoq, urushmoq 

Jump down someone's throat: become 
angry with someone. 

"If I don't arrive at home until 11:00 my 
father will jump down my throat." 

shoshish, ulgurib qolish 

Jump the gun: to be hasty. 

"I would tell my grandfather that I got the 
golden medal, but Anthony jumped the gun." 

ko'z tashlab turish 

Keep an eye on smth, someone: watch in 
the sense of take care of. 

Will you 'keep an eye on' my baby while I 
go to the store? 



yaxshilikni umid qilish, duo qilib turmoq 

Keep one's fingers crossed: hope to have 
good results in an effort; hope that nothing 
will go wrong. I'm on my way to take my 
examination ' Keep your fingers crossed' for 
me! 

so'zida turish 

Keep one's word: be responsible and do 
what one says one will do. If Paul said he'd 
get that book for you, he'll do it He always 
' keeps his word'. 

sir saqlash 

Keep under one's hat: keep something a 
secret. 

"Although the contestants were most anxious 
to know who won the prizes in the piano 
competition, the judges kept the results 
under their hands." 

rixlat qilish, vafot etish 

Kick the bucket: die. 

"The old man knew a buried treasure, but he 
kicked the bucket before telling anyone." 

nishonlamoq, xursandchilik qilmoq 

Kick up one's heels: celebrate. 

"The students who succeeded to enter the 
university kicked up their heels." 

og'zing ochilib qoladi 

Knock someone's socks off: enthuse and 
excite. 

"You ought to see Susan's new car. It'll knock 
your socks off." 

sal pal bilish u-bu narsani bilish 

Know the first thing about smth: have 
knowledge of. 

I 'don't know the first thing about' an auto¬ 
mobile engine. 

past balandidan xabardor bo'lish (yangi ish) 

Know the ropes: be very familiar with rou¬ 
tine procedures such as those of a; business, 
factory, or school. 

I'll enjoy my new job more as soon as I 
' know the ropes'. 

aldamoq, laqqa tushirmoq 

Lead someone on: make someone believe 
something that isn't true. 

Alec gave me a long story about what a good 
student he was in college. Later I discovered 
none of it was true, he was just ' leading me 
on'. 

tashlab ketish, tashlab qochish 

Leave someone high and dry: abandon 
someone. 

"I thought John was going to help me do the 
dishes tonight, but he left me high and dry." 



> 


xabar qoldirmoq 

Leave word: leave a message. 

Ralph had to go, but he 'left word' that you 
should meet him at the hotel. 

defectly narsa, kamchiligi bor 

Lemon: something defective. 

"I've some problems with my new car. I 
guess I bought a lemon." 

gina quduratlarni unutish 

Let bygones be bygones: forget and for¬ 
give unpleasant happenings in the past. 

I decided to 'let bygones be bygones' and 
not say anything about the way Alice spoke 
to me last week. 

arining iniga cho'p tiqma, indamaganga teginma 

Let sleeping dogs lie: do not agitate a 
potential source of trouble. 

"You'd better not say anything to the owner 
of the building about painting your apart¬ 
ment. If I were you I'd let sleeping dogs lie." 

podadan oldin chang chiqarmoq 

Let the cat out of the bag: inform before¬ 
hand. 

"Our teacher wasn't supposed to know about 
surprise birthday party, but someone let the 
cat out of the bag." 

kam kam, oz oz 

Little by little: gradually. 

Frank broke his leg and couldn't walk for a 
long time, but 'little by little' he began to 
use it again. 

xayolimgayam kelgani yo'q, o'ylab ham ko’rmagan edim 

Little does one think: one cannot imagine. 
When Bill asked Helen to go to the dance 
with him, 'little did he think' that she 
already had a date. 

intizorlik bilan kutmoq 

Look forward to something: anticipate 
with pleasure. 

I've been working hard I 'look forward to' 
my vacation this year. 

katta miqdorda yutqazish, ishtonsiz qolib ketish 

Lose one's shirt: lose a great deal of 
money. 

"Doug has always liked to bet on the horses. 
I'm not surprised that he lost his shirt." 


biror kishini izini yo'qotish, xat xabar bo'lmaslik 

Lose track of someone, something: cease 
having information about; not be informed 
currently about someone or something. 

I've ' lost track of' Mr. and Mrs. Brown 
Where are they now? 

CMMTaTb BecbMa Ba>KHbiM, HacraMBaTb Ha HeM-ji. alohida ta'kidlamoq 

Make a point of something: do or say 

something with a definite intention. 

When Professor Gray greeted me, he 'made 
a point of' asking how my parents were. 

npon3BecTM ceHcapmo, shovshuvga sabab bo 1 lmoq 

Make a splash: be successful and attract 
attention. 

"Andre's novel was finally published and I 
understand that it made quite a splash." 

uchma uch kun ko'rmoq, oylikdan oylikkacha yashamoq 

Make ends meet: be able to live with the 
money one has. 

The Smiths have seven children, and 
although Joe doesn't have a big salary, they 
seem to ' make ends meet'. 

do 1 stlashish 

Make friends: form friendships with people. 

Alice is very lovely, and I think her problem 
is that she doesn't know how to ' make 
friends'. 

ustidan kulish, masxara qilish 

Make fun of something, someone: 

ridicule, laugh at. 

I've decided that the reason Jim always 
'makes fun of others' is that he's so inse¬ 
cure himself. 

o'z uyidagidek his qilmoq 

Make oneself at home: be comfortable, as 
if in one's own home. 

When people come to our house, we like 
them 'to make themselves at home'. 

ocBo6oflHTb MecTO (fl/ifl Koro-n.), surilmoq, joy bermoq 

Make room for something, someone: 

allow space for, arrange space for. 

There were already three people on the sofa, 
but they moved over and 'made room for 
me' to sit down. 

niweTb CMbiai, 6biTb noHBTHbiM, gapida jon bor, mantiqli 


es hushini yo’qotmoq, jahli chiqmoq 

Lose one's temper: become angry. 

When Sam's wife told him she'd had an acci¬ 
dent with the car, he ' lost his temper'. 


Make sense: seen reasonable. 

I think I'll vote for Wheeler. What he says in 
his interviews ' makes sense'. 

tezlik bilan bajarish 


yo'lini yo'qotib qo'ymoq, adashmoq 

Lose one's way: go in the wrong direction 
in trying to find a place and become lost. 

I'm sorry to be late, but 'I lost my way'. I 
went east instead of west. 


Make short work of something: do some¬ 
thing quickly. 

The thief ' made short work of' robbing the 
bank. 



boriga qanoat qilmoq, ...bilan qanoatlanmoq 

Make something do: use what one has 
instead of getting something else that would 
be better. 

If there isn't cream for our coffee, 'we'll 
have to make milk do'. 

unumli foydalanish 

Make the most of something: do the best 
one can in a situation; get as much as possi¬ 
ble out of it. 

You ' made the most of' your three days in 
Paris. I think you saw everything there. 

hissasini chiqarish, o 1 mini qoplash uchun 

Make up for something: compensate for 
something, often an unkind or inconsiderate 
act. 

Jim took my whole evening asking me ques¬ 
tions about his physics exam. However, he 
'made up for it' the next afternoon by 
repairing my car. 

bir qarorga kelish 

Make up one's mind: decide. 

When did you ' make up your mind' to get a 
new car? 

murosa qilish, yon bosish 

Meet someone halfway: to compromise 
with someone in a situation where the opin¬ 
ions differ. 

Charles has very definite ideas but he's not 
unreasonable, he tries to 'meet you 
halfway'. 

...qila qolsak ham bo 1 ladi (qiladigan boshqa ishimiz ham yo'qku) 

Might as well: it is a good idea (to do some¬ 
thing), although not of major importance. 

If you're going to the library, I ' might as 
well' go with you and return these books. 

gap so'zingga ehtiyot bo'1 

Mind one's P's and Q's: take care in speech 
and action. 

"Listen, Larry. If you want an invitation to 
Clarissa's party you'd better mind your P's 
and Q's." 

hamma gap pulda 

Money talks: money can influence people. 
"You may buy which type of computer you 
want to by. But you know, first money talks." 

hechqisi yo'q, o'zingizga olmang 

Never mind: don't worry. If you can't get 
that book for me at the library, ' never mind' 
I'm going tomorrow, and I can get it then. 

bu hayratlanarli emas, aniqki... 

No wonder: it isn't surprising. 

'No wonder' you're tired! You walked ten 
miles today! 


asosli dalili yo'q, qo'lidan hech narsa kelmaydi 

Not have a leg to stand on: to have no 
good defense for one's opinion or action. 

"Tom maintains that the firm owes him some 
back wages however; he won't have leg to 
stand on unless he can prove that." 

. . .ni aytmasayam bo'ladi, He rOBopa y>Ke o 

Not to mention: omitting to say anything 
about something. 

I can't go to Steve's party. I've got to do my 
homework, prepare a speech for tomorrow, 
and study for an exam, 'not to mention' 
take my little brother to the dentist. 

kreditga, kredit asosida 

On credit: make regular payments; not pay 
cash for a purchase. 

If you buy your car 'on credit', it's more 
expensive than if you pay cash. 

asabiy bo'lish, jig'i biyron bo'lish 

On edge: nervous, irritable 

What's the matter with Ray? He seems to be 

'on edge' about something. 

o'zing bilan birga 

On hand: available. 

Do you have any aspirin 'on hand'? I have 
a terrible headache. 

zahirada saqlash (kelajakda masalasini hal qilish uchun) 

On ice: set aside for future use. 

"I'm kind of hungry. Let's put the report on 
ice awhile and have something to eat." 

o'lim to'shagida, qulash arafasida 

On one's last legs: sick and failing. 

"Poor Mike. He was one of the greatest musi¬ 
cians I've ever known, but nowadays he is on 
his last legs." 

hozirjavob, g'ayratli, jonli, pishshiq 

On one's toes: alert. 

I think Bert will get the job. He was really 
'on his toes' and made a good impression 
during the interview. 

ataylab 

On purpose: intentionally. 

Jimmy hit his little brother in the eye, but he 
didn't do it 'on purpose'. 

boshqa tomondan olib qaraganda esa 

On the other hand: looking at the other 
side of the question. 

Bert is extremely intelligent 'On the other 
hand', he's a very lazy student. 

shu zahoti, o'sha ondayoq 

On the spur of the moment: at that 
moment; without previous thought or plan. 

I planned to study yesterday afternoon, but 
'on the spur of the moment' I changed my 
mind and went to the movies. 



belgilangan aniq vaqtda 

On time: at the hour designated, not before 
or after that hour. 

Bill's very punctual. He's always 'on time' 
for everything. 

oyda yilda bir, kamdan kam 

Once in a blue moon: very infrequently, 
almost never. 

I seldom see Bill only once in a blue moon. 

jiddiy xavf ostida, yo'qolish xavfi ostida 

On the line: in danger of being lost. 

"Tom was warned that his job was on the line 
because of his lack of concern for his duties." 

BHe BCflKoro coMHemifl gap so'z bo'lishi raumkin emas (yo'q) 

Out of the question: impossible, beyond 
consideration. 

Your suggestion that we go swimming is ' out 
of the question' It's much too cold today. 

xavfdan holi 

Out of the woods: out of danger. 

"Eric is well on his way to recovering from his 
illness, but he is not out of the woods yet." 

b onacHOM no/io>KeHHM, nofl yrpo3oii, ahvoli yomon 

Out on a limb: in a risky position. 

"The manager is out on a limb. It seems to 
me that he will be fired." 

HaBecTU luopox b ropofle mazza qilib aylanish 

Paint the town red: carouse and have a 
good time. 

"We painted the town red when we were in 
Rome." 


aldash, ahmoq qilish 

Pull the wool over someone's eyes: 

deceive someone. 

Ethel was sure that Robert was ' pulling the 
wool over her eyes' when he said he'd been 
in the library studying all evening. 

biror kishi haqida iliq gapirish 

Put in a word for someone, something: 

say something positive for someone or 
something. 

If you have a chance to ' put in a word for 
me' when you speak to the mayor, I'll appre¬ 
ciate it. 

chuv tushurib qo'yi-sh (parot qilmoq) 

Put one's foot in it: say or do the wrong 
thing: 

Joe ' put his foot in it' when he told Ethel she 
looked like Dora The two girls dislike each 
other. 

gapini ustidan chiqish, so'zini ustidan chiqmoq 

Put one's money where one's mouth is: 

follow through with a stated intention. 

"You have been promising to take us to 
Disneyland for the past two years. Since the 
kids are free, how about putting your money 
where your mouth is?" 

ahmoq qilish 

Pull someone's leg: fool someone. 

"Oh, really? Come on, you're pulling my leg!" 

kechiktirish 


e'tibor qaratmoq 

Pay attention: look at or listen to with con¬ 
centration. 

Now children, 'pay attention'. I'm going to 
tell you something very important. 

nnaTMTb 6eiueHbie fleHbrn, katta pul to'lamoq 

Pay through the nose: pay too high a 
price. 

"Real Madrid had to pay through the nose to 
transfer Beckham." 

avval o'zingga boq, keyin nog'ora qoq 

People who live in glass houses should¬ 
n't throw stones: one should not criticize 
when one is equally at fault. 

"Paul thinks my car is old fashioned. People 
who live in glass houses shouldn't throw 
stones. His car is completely rubbish." 

rio>Ki/i Bejvi - yBMflUM. Bir gap bo'lar 

Play it by ear: improvise as one goes along. 
"What'll we do after going to the movies?" 

"I don't know. Let's play it by ear." 

yo'lini qilish, tanishlarni ishga solish 

Pull strings: exert influence. 

"Steve pulled some strings with the manager 
and got excellent seats for the concert." 



Put something off: postpone. 

Because of the weather, we had to 'put our 
picnic off' until next Sunday. 

aldash, mug'ombirlik qilish, axmoq qilish 

Put something over on someone: deceive 
someone. 

I believed everything he said and then dis¬ 
covered none of it was true He really 'put 
something over on me'. 

anchagina 

Quite a few: many. 

I haven't any recordings by Tom Jones, but I 
have 'quite a few' by the Beatles. 

to'polon qilish, qarshi chiqish, shallaqilik qilish 

Raise a stink: protest strongly. 

"Listen! Don't try to use any of your sister's 
clothes without asking her first. She's liable 
to raise a stink if she finds something miss¬ 
ing." 

mendan salom ayt 

Remember someone to someone else: 

tell someone to say hello to another person 
for you. 


'Remember me to' your brother when you 
see him. 



shu zahoti, hoziroq 

Right away: immediately. 

I'm sorry I forgot to get that medicine for 
you. I'll take care of it ' right away'. 

asabiga tegish, jig'iga tegish 

Rub someone the wrong way: irritate. 
Henry isn't a very diplomatic person, he's 
always ' rubbing people the wrong way'. 

obro'sini saqlash, sharafini himoya qilish 

Save face: maintain one's pride and honor; 
not be disgraced. 

Donald completely forgot Irene's party and 
tried to 'save face' by sending her flowers 
the next morning. 

yaxshilikka yaxshilik qaytarish 

Scratch someone's back: return a favor. 
"How about helping me at my homework? If 
you scratch my back, I'll scratch yours." 

yuzaki o'rganish, nomiga qarab chiqish 

Scratch the surface: study something 
superficially. 

I don't know much about international poli¬ 
tics, I've only 'scratched the surface'. 

mening bo'ynimda, menga tan, javobgar b-q 

See about: take the responsibility to do 
something; make arrangements for. 

Let's have a picnic on Sunday. I'll 'see 
about' the food. 

hamfikr bo'lish, rozi bo'lish 

See eye to eye: to agree. 

I agree with the president on domestic mat¬ 
ters, but I don't ' see eye to eye' with him on 
foreign policy. 

bevafolik qilish, sotqinlik qilish 

Sell someone down the river: betray 
someone. 

"Paul's girlfriend sold him down the river 
when she sad she wouldn't like to marry 
him." 

qadrlamaslik, to'g'ri baholamaslik 

Sell someone short: underestimate some¬ 
one. 

"Don't sell him short! Despite his injury Raul 
is a valuable player." 

ajab bo'lsin, qilmishiga yarasha 

Serve someone right: get what someone 
deserves. 

It 'serves Albert right' that he missed the 
train. Maybe he'll learn to be on time after 
this. 

ayni muddao, maqsadga muvofiq 

Serve someone's purpose: be useful to 
someone for a certain purpose. 

I prefer cream for this recipe, but milk will 
' serve my purpose'. 


>Ki/iBeii! , LueBe/in HoraMU ! Qimirla, jonli-jonli harakat qil! 

Shake a leg: hurry. 

"Mary, you always take such a long time to 
put on your make up. Come on, shake a leg." 

yo o'l yo qol, yo ha demaydi yo yo'q demaydi 

Shape up or ship out: behave properly or 
leave. 

Al had been constantly warned for being 
careless on the job. Finally, in desperation his 
supervisor exclaimed," Shape up or ship 
out!" 

gullab qo'ymoq, maqtanmoq 

Shoot of one's mouth: express one's opin¬ 
ion loudly. 

"Jim doesn't play tennis very much, but he is 
always shooting off his mouth about how 
good he is." 

TpenaTbca, 6ojiTaTb hu o hSm, valaqlashmoq, uyoq-buyoqdan 

Shoot the breeze: chat informally. gaplashmoq 

"Why don't you come over my place? We can 
listen to some records and shoot the breeze." 

...ga o'xshaydi, layoqatga ega bo'lish, umidlantirmoq 

Show promise: give the impression of hav¬ 
ing the ability to do something in the future. 

Betty has a beautiful voice and 'shows 
promise' of being a great singer. 

kayfu-safo qilmoq, dimog'i choq,ishi yurishmoq 

Sitting pretty: in a fortunate position. 

"I heard that Michael and Jennifer got a good 
price when they sold their house. Now they 
are really sitting pretty." 

HyaTb Heflo6poe; noflcopeBaTb mto-ji . ko'ngli noxushlikni sezmoq 

Smell a rat: feel that something is wrong. 

I smell a rat. We'd better call the police. 

yolg'on, nayrang 

Snow job: insincere talk. 

"No one was deceived by the salesman's 
snow job about the worth of his properties." 

hozirgacha 

So far: until now. 

I've been on a diet for two weeks, but 'so 
far' I haven't lost any weight. 

yanayam yaxshi, nur ustiga a'lo nur 

So much the better: that's even better. 

Jeanne is delighted to come to our party If 
she insists on bringing a cake, 'so much the 
better'. 

...ga bog'liq, zavisit ot tebya 

Something is up to someone: it is one's 
responsibility to take care of something; or 
to make a decision. 

Tom said it was 'up to' Anne to choose the 
movie they should see that evening. 



sirni ochib qo'yish, gullab qo'yish . .. dan foydalanib 

Spill the beans: reveal a secret. Take advantage of something: to use 

"Yes, it's too bad that someone spilled the something for one's own benefit. 

beans and ruined Harry's surprise." Let's 'take advantage of' this wonderful 

ortiqcha chiranmoq, qo’lidan kelmagan ishga urinmoq Weather and gO tO the Seashore. 


Spread oneself too thin: become involved 
in too many activities. 

"Although Teresa has always been an excel¬ 
lent student, her marks have been going 
down lately because she is spreading herself 
too thin. 

MMeTb (xopowne hjim Hen/ioxi/ie) luaHCbi 

Stand a chance: have the possibility. 

Phillip wants a scholarship to Harvard but he 
doesn't 'stand a chance' of getting one. 

aniqki, ravshanki 

Stands to reason: be a logical conclusion. 

If he lied to you about one thing, it 'stands 
to reason' that he'd lie about other things, 
too. 

pucKOBaTb, CTaBMTb ce6a nofl yflap, xavfga qo' ymoq 

Stick out one's neck: take a risk. 

"The Jungle had danger lurking around every 
corner. So, Hansel didn't stick his neck out." 


fikrida qay'iy turib olish, qarorini o'zgartirmaslik 

Stick to one's gun: maintain one's position. 
"Even though a number of parliamentarians 
tried to change his mind, the prime minister 
stuck to his gun." 

ishonchli og'izlardan eshitdim (o'z og'zidan) 

Straight from the horse's mouth: from a 
reliable source. 

"You mean Jill told you so herself?" 

"That's right. I got it straight from the 
horse's mouth." 

OTKpoBeHHO, ochig'i, to'g'risi 

Straight from the shoulder: frankly. 

I prefer a person who speaks 'straight from 
the shoulder', because then I know exactly 
what he means. 


aldab yurish, laqillatib yurish (yigit qizni) 

String someone along: lead someone on 
dishonestly. 

"I don't believe that Liz will marry Dean. She 
is stringing him along." 

mensimaslik, nazariga ilmaslik 

Take a dim view of something: have a 
poor opinion of something; disapprove of 
something. 

Mrs. Wright 'takes a dim view of' the way 
her sister is raising her family. 

Hacrai/iBaTb Ha CBoeM, (qat'iy) turib olish 


Take a stand on something: make a firm 
decision about something. 

I don't like the way Tom operates. One day 
he says one thing and another day he says 
the opposite. I wish he'd 'take a stand on' 
something. 





(ota)ga tortish, ga o'xshash 

Take after someone: resemble in appear¬ 
ance, personality, or character. 

Peter 'takes after' his mother in personality 
and his father in appearance. 

ushlamoq 

Take hold of something: take in one's 
hands. 

I burned my hand when I 'took hold of' that 
hot frying pan. 

o'zingni bos, o'pkangni bos, hovliqma 

Take it easy: relax. 

Steve, you're working too hard. Sit down and 
'take it easy' for a while. 

He TOponHTbCH, He cneiiimb (fle/iaTb hto-ji . ) ; shoshilmasdan 

Take one's time do something: slowly, not 
hurry. 

When you're eating, it's important to 'take 
your time' and chew your food well. 

qatnashmoq 

Take part in something: participate in 
some activity. 

I enjoy seeing a play, but I've never 'taken 
part in' one. 

qadrlamaslik, o'z o'zidan deb hisoblash 

Take something for granted: assume, 
without giving it a thought, that something is 
a certain way. 

Excuse me for not introducing you to Bert I 
'took it for granted' that you two knew each 
other. 


shuni ham nazardan qochirmaslik kerakki... 

Take something into account: consider 
something. 

In considering Andy for the job, we must 
'take into account' that he has very bad 
eyesight. 

hamraa aytganiga ham ishonavermaslik 

Take something with a grain of salt: only 
half believe something someone has said. 

Jack is a very likable fellow, but I've learned 
to take everything he says 'with a grain of 
salt'. 

npHHMMaTb Mepbi, biror chorasini ko'rish 

Take steps: prepare for something and put 
it into action. 

The crime in that city became a serious prob¬ 
lem. The police had to 'take steps' to cor¬ 
rect it. 

qat'iy qarorga kelmoq, qiyinchiliklarni yengib o'tmoq 


Take the bull by the horns: take decisive 
action in difficult situation. 

"My sister had been putting off taking guitar 
lessons, but finally she took the bull by the 
horns and went to a professional music cen¬ 
ter. 


flei/idBOBaTb peLume/ibHo, HanpBMi/iK; MywecTBem-io npeofloneBaib 
3aTpyflHeHi/ifl 





navbatiga (ishlash) 

Take turns: do something alternately with 
other persons. 

There was only one dictionary, so the stu¬ 
dents had to 'take turns' using it. 

puhta muhokama qilish 

Talk something over: discuss. 

Jim always 'talks things over' with his par¬ 
ents before he makes an important decision. 

bo'lar bo'lmas gapni gapirish 

Talk through one's hat: make foolish 
statement. 

"It is difficult to convince Fred that he talks 
ignorantly. He's got a reputation for talking 
through his hat." 

farqlamoq 

Tell something apart: distinguish between 
two things. 

I know that one stone is a diamond and the 
other is only glass, but frankly I can't 'tell 
them apart'. 

erta turgan baraka topadi 

The early bird catches the worm: arriving 
early gives one an advantage. 

If you expect to get tickets for the concert, 
remember; "The early bird catches the 
worm" 

ikir chikirlari 

The ins and outs: all the facts about some¬ 
thing. 

In order to learn 'the ins and outs' of the 
family business, Bill took a job as messenger 
boy in one of the offices. 

bunisi endi ortiqcha 

The last straw: the point beyond which one 
can endure no more. 

When I told him to pay me the money he 
owed me, he said he couldn't. Instead he 
asked to borrow an additional five dollars. 
That was 'the last straw'! 

l)yuqori fikrda bo 1 Imoq 2) yuqori baholamoq 


kinoyali gapirish, teskarisini nazarda tutish 

Tongue-in-cheek: not serious. 

"Well, she thought you were serious. She had 
no idea that you were just saying that tongue 
in cheek." 

maqtanish 

Toot one's own horn: boast. 

"Michael's last novel was a best seller. He has 
no need to toot his own horn about his liter¬ 
ary accomplishments." 

biror ishda o'zini sinab ko'rish 

Try one's hand at something: see if one is 

able to do something that requires some 
skill; ability. 

I've never driven a tractor before, but I'm 
willing to 'try my hand at it'. 

yangi hayot boshlamoq 

Turn over a new leaf: make a fresh start. 

Every January first, many people 'turn over 
a new leaf' and try to live better lives. 

ko'nglini aynitmoq 

Turn someone off: disgust someone. 

"My friend turned me off when he tried to 
talk with his mouth full at lunch." 

1) He3flopoBbiM, 6o/ibHOii 2) b 6efle, b 3aTpyflHi/iTe/ibHOM no/ioweHMM 3) BbinuBiiim/i 

Under the weather: not feeling well physi¬ 
cally. 

I'm feeling a little 'under the weather' 
tonight, so I think I'll go to bed early. 

b ceKpeie; npo 3anac (rejalashtirib qo'ygan narsangiz bormi?) 

Up one's sleeve: concealed. 

All right, Sarah. We know that you're plan¬ 
ning something big for Paul's birthday. Mind 
telling us just what you have up your 
sleeve?" 

havoga gapirish, devorga gapirish, befoyda gapirmoq 

Waste one's breath: speak uselessly, to no 
purpose. 

If you tell Jeff not to go, you'll just be ' wast¬ 
ing your breath', he'll go anyway. 


Think much of smth, someone: have a 
good opinion of. 

I liked the book very much, although I 'did¬ 
n't think much of' the ending. 

"Hy mo Tbi ! 3to TaKOii nycTBK", qayg'urma. 

Think nothing of it: forget it, don't worry 
about it; that's all right. 

I'm sorry I forgot to bring your book - That's 
all right 'Think nothing of it'. 

o'gzini ocholmay qolguncha 

Till one is blue in the face: until one can 
say no more in trying to convince someone of 
something. 

Bob's father talked to him ' till he was blue in 
the face', but it did no good, the boy quit 
school anyway. 

yumshoq qilib aytganda 

To say the least: to make the minimum 
comment about something or someone. 

It's a borinq novel, 'to say the least'. 

ivmrKo Bbipawaftcb, oei bcbkoi"o npeyBejii/mem/m 


ko'zingga qara 

Watch one's step: be careful in one's con¬ 
duct. 

' Watch your step', young man! If you're late 
for work again, you'll lose your job. 

boshqalarni ko'rolmaydi 

Wet blanket: dull or boring person who 
spoils the happiness of others. 

"James wasn't invited to the party because 
she is such a wet blanket." 

nima bo'ldi? niraa gap? 

What's the matter?: What is wrong? 
'What's the matter' with Alice? She looks 
angry. 

afzal ko 1 rmoq 

Would rather: prefer. 

Would you like pancakes for breakfast? No, 
thank you ' I'd rather' have bacon and eggs. 


no MeHbLuen Mepe 
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RED 

jinoyat ustida ushlanish 

Caught red-handed: found in the very act 
of a crime, or in possession of self-incrimi¬ 
nating evidence 

kechqurun uchadigan savdo samolyoti 

Red-eye: a commercial airline flight 
between two distant points that departs late 
at night and arrives early in the morning 

uyatdan yuzi qizarish 

Red-faced: blushing or flushed with embar¬ 
rassment, anger, etc. 


tuzatish kiritmoq, tahrir qilmoq 

Blue-pencil: alter, abridge, or cancel, as in 
editing a manuscript 

extremely loyal or orthodox, an'analarga sodiq 

True-blue: unwaveringly loyal or faithful 

Bluegrass music: country music that is 
polyphonic in character and is played on 
unamplified string instruments, with empha¬ 
sis especially on the solo banjo 

obro'li, oliy darajali, sifatli 

Blue-ribbon: of superior quality or promi¬ 
nence 

wmm 

TeMnepaTypa 6e/ioro KaneHMfl 

MSaSS® [n)©si$3 intense heat; a stage of 
intense activity, excitement, feeling, etc. 


TopwecTBeHHafl BCTpena, o'zgacha mulozamat 

Red-carpet treatment: the kind of cour¬ 
tesy or deference shown to persons of high 
station 

qarzga botish 

In the red: operating at a loss or being in 


WfoOft© in a state of white heat 

HeBi/iHHafl /io>Kb, Jio>Kb bo cnacem/ie 

a minor, polite, or harmless lie 

taslim bo'lish 

Maw© SGn© wtoOS© tFBagjg give up; surren¬ 
der; yield 


debt 

npeflaBaTbCB Bece/ibio, ycrpanBaTb wyMHyio nonoiiKy 

Paint the town red: celebrate boisterously, 
especially by making a round of stops at bars 
and nightclubs 


napaflHbm koctom 

requiring that guests wear for¬ 
mal attire, especially that men wear white 
bow ties with formal evening dress 

o6ejieHne, onpaBflaHne (Koro-n.) oqlamoq 

Mty&swasGiis (noun) anything such as 


pa303/inTbca, npnii™ b fipocTb, noTepBTb caMoo6/iaflaHnedeceptive words or actions, used to cover up 
See red: become very angry or gloss over faults, errors, or wrongdoing; 

(verb) conduct such a cover-up 


e'tibor nuqtasida, talab kuchli bo'lga narsa, sveji 


Red-hot: very hot; creating much excite¬ 
ment or demand; violent; intensely excited 
or enthusiastic; very fresh or new 

qog'ozbozlik 

Red tape: excessive formality and routine 
required before official action can be taken 

esda qolarli kun, bayram 

Red-letter day: a memorable, especially 
important or happy day 

1) HocmibmuK 2) "KpacHafl <j)ypa>KKa", BoeHHbm no/ii/iLieMCKMii 

Redcap: a baggage porter at a railroad sta¬ 
tion 


PURPLE 

o'ta jozibador yozilgan she'r 

Purple prose: writing that calls attention to 
itself because of its obvious use of certain 
effects, as exaggerated sentiment or pathos 

BLACK 

qora ro'yhat 

Blacklist: (noun) a list of persons under sus¬ 
picion or disfavor; (verb) put a person on 
such a list 


Redneck: a bigot or reactionary, especially 
from the rural working class 


BLUE 


toradan tarasha tushganday, o'zidan o'zi 

Out of the blue: suddenly and 
unexpectedly 


radioda tinim bor unda tinim yo'q 

Talk a blue streak: talk continuously, rapid¬ 
ly, or interminably 



LiiaHTa>K; BbiMoraie/ibCTBO, Luamawi/ipoBaHne 

Blackmail: (noun) payment extorted by 
intimidation, such as threats of injurious rev¬ 
elations; (verb) extort money by the use of 
threats 

ocbupi/iajibHbm, Tpe6yioinMii 6a6oMKM v\ CMOKUHra (o MeponpMflTnn) 

Black-tie: requiring that guests wear semi- 
formal attire, especially that men wear black 
bow ties with tuxedos or dinner jackets 

qora bozor 

Black market: the buying and selling of 
goods in violation of legal price controls; 
also, the place where such buying and selling 
is done 









napiUMBaa OBpa, ...sha'niga dog' 



ROSE 

hamraa narsaga ijobiy ko'z bilan qarash 

Rose-colored glasses: a cheerful or opti¬ 
mistic view of things, usually without valid 
basis 


Black sheep (of the family): a person who 
causes shame or embarrassment because of 
his/her deviation from the standards of the 
group 

He6/iaronpnHTHbM ro/ioc npn ro/iocoBaHMM, qarshi ovoz 

Blackball: exclude socially; vote against or 
reject a candidate 

qora quti (samolyotda) 

Black box: an electronic device, such as a 
flight recorder, that can be removed from an 
aircraft as a single package 


immGQs 


(kelajak) yorqin 


Rosy: bright or promising; cheerful or opti¬ 
mistic 

GREEN 

hobmmok; HeonbiTHbii/i mjim HaMBHbii/i Me/iOBeK, xom, g'o'r 

Greenhorn: an untrained, inexperienced, or 
naive person 

Cmotpi/i KaK Tbi no6ae,qHea. Te6e mo, ruioxo? 

Green around the gills: having a sickly 
appearance; pale 

senga yashil chiroq, uka! bemalol ishingni qilaver 

Get the green light: receive permission or 
authorization to do something 

xasaddan yonib ketish 

Green with envy: very jealous 

peBHoerb (MeTa<|>opa, ncno/ib30BaHHafl B. LUeKcnwpoM b Tpareflun "Oie/i/io") 

Green-eyed monster: jealousy 

caflOBOfl^ecKoe MCKyccTBO, qo'li gul bog'bon 

Green thumb: an exceptional aptitude for 
gardening or for growing plants successfully 

PINK _ 

flOBOJibHo KaK cjioh, o'ta marnnun 

greatly pleased 

ishdan haydalish 

a notice of dismissal from one's 
job 

He's in the pink — Oh pBeiymHH My>KMHHa 

healthy; in very good condition 

jimjiloq 

the little finger 


YELLOW 


qo'rqoqliK qilish 

stre? be cowardly 


saranjom sarishta 

In apple-pie order: very well organized; in 
very good order (informal). "Her desk is so 
neat; everything's always in apple-pie order." 

ro'zg'or tebratish, ro'zg'orni butlash 

Bring home the bacon: to earn a salary 
(informal). "I need to get a job; now I'm the 
one who has to bring home the bacon." 

Full of beans: full of nonsense; talking non¬ 
sense (slang). "Don't pay any attention to 
what Frank says; he's full of beans." 

kompyuterni k harfini ham bilmaydi 

Not know beans (about something): to 

know nothing about something (slang). 
"Sam doesn't know beans about using a 
computer." 

pista po'choq (hech narsaga arzimaydi) 

Not worth a hill of beans: worthless (infor¬ 
mal). "Their advice isn't worth a hill of 
beans." 

gullab qo'ymoq, sirni ochib qo'yish 

Spill the beans: to reveal a secret or a sur¬ 
prise by accident (cliche). "We wanted the 
party to be a surprise, but William spilled the 
beans and spoiled it." 

boyitish, kuchaytirish 

Beef something up: to make something 
stronger (informal or slang). "We should beef 
up the program by adding an advanced 
course." 

tirikchilik, daromad 

Bread and butter: (a person's) livelihood or 
income. "I don't especially like doing this job, 
but it's my bread and butter." 

foyda qayerdaligini biladi 

Know which side one's bread is buttered 

on: to know what is most advantageous for 
one (cliche). "Richard will do anything to 












Oshpaz ikkita bo'Isa osh shovla bo'ladi 

Too many cooks spoil the 
soup/broth/stew: a proverb meaning that 
too many people trying to manage some¬ 
thing simply spoil it. "Several people were 
trying to manage that program, and it didn't 
turn out well. I guess too many cooks spoiled 
the soup." 

undan bundan gaplashib o'tirish 

Chew the fat: to chat informally with close 
friends (slang). "We didn't get much done 
this morning. An old friend came by, and we 
spent a lot of time chewing the fat." 

fle/io cflenaHO; bo'lar ish bo'pti 

The fat is in the fire: a proverb meaning 
that serious trouble has broken out. "The 
boss found out that the reports weren't 
turned in on time. Now the fat's in the fire!" 

"no/iKapaBan Jiymue, neivi BOBce Hunero"; 

Half a loaf is better than none: a proverb 
meaning that having part of something is 
better than having nothing. "I was hoping 
they would pay me more than that, but at 
least I have a job now; I guess half a loaf is 
better than none." 

o'z ishini yaxshi biladi 

Know one's onions: to have a good knowl¬ 
edge about something one is supposed to 
know (informal or slang). "I think Mary will 
do a good job; she really knows her onions." 

g'amlab qo'ymoq, zahirada saqlash 

Salt something away: to store something 
for future use (originally referred to preserv¬ 
ing food and storing it). "Mr. Smith is saving 
money to use after he retires from work; he 
salts away $50 every week." 

He 3pa nojiyHaiOLL(HM fleHbrn, puliga yarasha ish- 

Worth one's salt: worth one's salary. "Any 
worker worth his salt would do a better job 
than that." 

b B036y>KfleHH0M coctohhhh, b TpeBore,2) Becb B nOTy 

In a stew (about someone or some¬ 
thing): bothered or upset about someone or 
something (informal). "What's Bill in a stew 
about this morning? Did the boss find mis¬ 
takes in his work again?" 

bundan ham battar bo'lish 

Out of the frying pan into the fire: from a 
bad situation to a worse situation (cliche). 
"Kim's situation is bad enough now, but if he 
quits his job, he'll go from the frying pan into 
the fire." 

qiladigan ishlarim shundog'am toshib yotibdi 

Have other fish to fry: to have other, or 
more important, things to do. "I just can't be 
bothered dealing with these details; I have 
other fish to fry. 


chuqur muhokama qilish 

Hash something over: to discuss some¬ 
thing in great detail (informal). "We've 
already talked about that matter several 
times; there's no point in hashing it all over 
again." 

caM MepT Hory cjiommt!, Hy h Kama 3aBapmiacb! 

Fine kettle of fish: a mess; a very unsatis¬ 
factory situation (cliche). "Our guests would 
arrive at any minute and all the electricity 
had gone off; that was a fine kettle of fish!" 

ishtoni yo'q shimi yirtiqqa kulipti 

The pot calling the kettle black: (an 

instance of) someone with a fault accusing 
someone else of having the same fault 
(cliche). "How can Jim accuse Lisa of lazi¬ 
ness? That's the pot calling the kettle black." 

epaqaga kelmoq, ycnoKOHTbca, ocTbiTb, o'ziga kelvolish 

Simmer down: to become calmer and qui¬ 
eter (informal). "Things have been so hectic 
here this week; we hope they'll simmer down 
after the holidays." 

dunyoni suv bossa o 1 rdakka ne g'am, parvoyi falak 

(As) cool as a cucumber: calm; not agitat¬ 
ed "Even in the pressure of the competition, 

Herbert remained as cool as a cucumber." 

yoki uni tanla yoki buni, uni ham buni ham xohlaydi 

Have your cake and eat it too: to have the 
advantage of both alternatives. "You'll have 
to decide whether you want to go the party 
or study to pass the exam. You can't have 
your cake and eat it too." 

aqldan ozish, o'ta jahli chiqish, jinni bo'p qolmoq 

Go bananas: (slang) to go crazy or become 
silly "We were going along all right until all 
these changes came upon us. When the last 
gone happened, we just went bananas." 

toshbaqadan farqi yo'q 

(As) slow as molasses (in January): 

extremely slow "When Ralph is doing some¬ 
thing he likes, he's pretty quick, but in doing 
these other things he's slow as molasses in 
January." 

sarosimaga tushib qolish, og'ir ahvolda qolish 

In a pickle: in trouble; in a mess 

"Now Sarah has really got herself in a pickle. 

She accepted two invitations for the same 
evening." 

nosoz, kamchiligi bor narsa, defectli narsa 

A lemon: (slang) something defective or 
unsatisfactory "Paul thought he was getting a 
bargain when he bought that car, but it 
turned out to be a lemon." 

oneHb Mi/uibm, OHeHb npi/iflTHbm, o'ta muloyim 

(As) sweet as sugar: very sweet or good- 
natured "Melinda has a pretty disagreeable 
disposition most of the time, but she can be 
as sweet as sugar when she wants to be." 
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ENGLISH IDIOMS 


That really takes the cake — 3to y>Ke nepecnyp 

Take the cake: to surpass all others, espe¬ 
cially in some undesirable quality "Now that 
really takes the cake. I've never heard such 
an impossible demand!" 

nycTOHHoe fle/io, npome npocroro, juda oson 

Piece of cake: (slang) very easy "Oh, that's 
a piece of cake. I can do it without even try¬ 
ing." 

quyib qo'yganday bir xil 

Like (two) peas in a pod: very much alike; 
almost identical "Bill and Steve have all the 
same likes and dislikes and ways of doing 
things. They're just like two peas in a pod." 

hamma gapiga ham ishonaverma 

Take something with a grain of salt: to 

listen to a story or an explanation with con¬ 
siderable doubt "Walter has a very persua¬ 
sive way of talking, but you'd better take 
what he says with a grain of salt." 

npouje npocToro, juda oson 

(As) easy as pie: very easy; simple 
"Making that dress with my new sewing 
machine was as easy as pie." 

talabga javob berish, ishonchni oqlash 

Cut the mustard: to achieve the standard of 
performance necessary for success (usually 
used in the negative) "Henry hoped he'd be 
able to succeed in that job, but he just could¬ 
n't cut the mustard." 

ko'zining oqu qorasi 

Apple of someone's eye: someone's 
favorite person or thing "Little Audrey's 
grandfather talks about her all the time. 
She's the apple of his eye." 

JierKO npoflaBaTbca, talab nuqtasida 

Sell like hotcakes: to be very popular and 
sought after (cliche) "Gerald should be happy 
about the success of his new book. It's sell¬ 
ing like hotcakes." 

(Ha6uTbi) KaK ce/ibflu b 6om<e, tirband 

Packed (in) like sardines: packed very 
tightly (cliche) "The tour bus was so crowded 
we could hardly breathe. We were packed 
like sardines." 

tep tekis, sip silliq 

(As) flat as a pancake: very flat. 

Linda was late to the meeting because she 
couldn't drive her car. One of the front tires 
had a puncture and was as flat as a pancake. 

birgina ishga borini tikib yuborish 

Put all one's eggs in one basket: to risk 
everything at once (cliche) 

"If you want to be sure of being accepted by 
a university, you'd better apply to several dif¬ 
ferent ones. Don't put all your eggs in one 
basket." 


/&/3©0DU 

/aWMIMMS 



busy as a bee, 
blind as a bat, 
hungry as a bear, 
busy as a beaver, 
free as a bird, 
happy as a clam, 
sick as a dog, smart as a fox, innocent as a 
lamb, happy as a lark, quiet as a mouse, 
stubborn as a mule, wise as an owl, strong as 
an ox, proud as a peacock 


...ni deb es hushini yo'qotish 

Go ape over something: (slang) to be 
extremely enthusiastic about something 

jonini fido qilib ishlaydigan odam 

Eager beaver: a person who is excessively 
diligent or overly zealous 

bir pulga qimmat 

For the birds: (slang) useless or worthless; 
not to be taken seriously 

o'ta qo'pol 

Like a bull in a china shop: very awkward 

or clumsy chelaklab quyganday yomg'ir yog'moq 

Rain cats and dogs: to rain very hard 

qo'rqoqlik qilmoq 

Chicken out: (slang) to lose one's courage 
and avoid doing something because one is 

afraid churq etma, tilingni tiy, damingni chiqarma 

Clam up: (slang) to refuse to talk or reply; 
refrain from divulging information 

npo/ii/iBaTb KpoKOfli/uiOBbi c/ie3bi, yolg'on ko'zyosh to'kmoq 

Shed crocodile tears: to seem, hypocriti¬ 
cally and insincerely, to be sad about some¬ 
thing when one is not 

KpamaMLumvi nyreM, no npaivioti (jiuhhh) , HanpaMHK 

As the crow flies: in a straight line; by the 
most direct route (used in seating the dis¬ 
tance between two points) 

We made her eat crow - Mbi 3acTaBi/mn ee B3HTb cbom c/ioBa o6paTHO 

Eat crow: (informal) to be forced to admit to 
having made a mistake; to have to retract a 
statement, humiliatingly 

parvosiga ham kelmaslik 

Like water off a duck's back: having little 
or no effect 









HeMTO Mpe3BbmanH0 floporocTOjm^ee, ho He npi/iHocamee npaKTi/mecKoi/i no/ib3bi 

nomi ulug* surpasi quruq, boridan yo'g’i yaxshi 


White elephant: a possession unwanted by 
the owner but difficult to dispose of; some¬ 
thing disproportionately expensive with 
regard to its usefulness or value 

Ferret something out: to search out, dis¬ 
cover, or bring to light 

o'zini noqulay his qilmoq (6biTt>) KaK pbi6a, BbmyTaa M3 BOflbi 

Like a fish out of water: out of one's prop¬ 
er or accustomed environment 

kichik joyning kattasi 

A big frog in a small pond: someone who 
is important or outstanding within a small or 
unimportant group 

befoyda ishni orqasidan quvish 

Wild-goose chase: an absurd or hopeless 
search for something nonexistent or unob¬ 
tainable 

filday yeydi 

Eat like a horse: to eat a large quantity of 
food 

ishonchli o'g'izlardan eshitdim 

Straight from the horse's mouth: (infor¬ 
mal) from the original or a trustworthy 
source 

ko'pchilik tor joyda tiqilib turishi 

Packed in like sardines: many people (or 
things) being enclosed in a space, like a can 
(tin) of sardines 

toshboqaday sekin 

At a snail's pace: very slowly 

mashhur odamning ohirgi chiqishi 

Swan song: farewell appearance; the last 
act of someone or something 

vazifasidan qochmoq, burchini bajarmaslik 

Weasel out of something: to evade an 
obligation or duty 

noflHMMaTb Jio>KHyK) TpeBory, noflopBaTb flOBepMe k ce6e Jio>KHbiM npM3biBOM o noMomM 

Cry wolf: to tell people there is great danger 
when there is not 

qo'y terisini kiyib olgan bo'ri 

Wolf in sheep's clothing: a person who 
conceals his evil intentions or character 
behind an innocent exterior 




mo ®©as 



wa/iOBaTbCH Ha cboio cyflb6y, taqdiridan (hayotidan) nolish 

Sing the blues: to be disappointed or disil¬ 
lusioned. "Jim is singing the blues since he 
broke up with Elizabeth." 

3aHHMaTb BTOpocTeneHHoe nojio>KeHne; 

Play second fiddle to someone: to be sub¬ 
ordinate to someone. "Carol resigned from 
the company because she was tired of play¬ 
ing second fiddle to George." 

tavakkal qilmoq, bir gap bo'lar 

Play by ear: to play a piece of music with¬ 
out looking at the notes. "I can play all the 
popular songs by ear." 
to perform without prior preparation. 

"We haven't had time to prepare for the 
meeting. We'll have to play it by ear." 

yoqimli eshitilish 

Music to my ears: good news; information 
that makes someone happy. "When my boss 
told me about my promotion, it was music to 
my ears." 

XBa/iMTbCH, 3aHHMaTbca caMopeKJiaivioi/i , o'zini maqtamoq 

Blow one's own horn: to praise oneself; to 
brag. "Mary is always tooting (blowing) her 
own horn. She forgets that other people have 
a role in our company's success." 

yanayam jozibali qilish, yanaham boyitish 

Jazz something up: to make something 
more interesting or lively. "Tom jazzed up his 
gray suit with a red tie." 



Hi 








cepi/ia/i (MHOrocepuMHaa Te/ienocraHOBKa Ha ceMeiiHbie 


h 6t>iTOBbie TeMbi o6bNHO ceHTMMeHTa/ibHoro xapaKTepa) 

Soap opera: an overly dramatic and emo¬ 
tional story broadcast regularly on the radio 
or television. "Mary's day was not complete 
unless she saw her favorite soap opera." 

oxirini ko'rmay xulosa chiqarmaslik 

It s not over till the fat lady sings: to not 

speculate about something until it is com¬ 
pleted. "Though her policies were criticized, 
and her election in doubt, the candidate 
reminded the news correspondents that it's 
not over till the fat lady sings." 

o'zini o'zgartirishga to'g'ri keldi 

Change one's tune: to change one's opin¬ 
ions or manner. "John was critical of Anne's 
judgment until she was made his supervisor. 
Now he has changed his tune and agrees 
with everything she does." 

He cooTBeTCTByioi^HM (MeMy-/i.); voqelikka to'g'ri kelmaydi 

Out of tune: not in agreement. "His sugges¬ 
tions were out of tune with reality." 

"KTO n/iaTHT My3blKaHTy, TOT H 3aKa3blBaeT 

Call the tune: make decisions; decide what 
is to be done. "A lot of people do not get 
along with Carol. She always wants to call 
the tune." The person who is in charge is the 
one who makes the final decision. "She who 
pays the piper calls the tune." 

o'zinikini ma'qullash 

March to a different drummer: to follow 
one's own ideas rather than being influenced 
by the group. "Dick isn't going to support us; 
he always marches to a different drummer." 


hto-to Heo6bNHoe, noodatiy, o'zgacha 

Off-beat: unusual, not typical. "He dressed 
in an off-beat manner." 
e'tibor bermaslik He 3aMenaTb cwpywaiomero 
Tune out: ignore someone or something. "I 
tuned out when the speaker started quoting 
statistics." 

Tune in: set the television control to receive 
a program. "I tune in to the news every 
evening." 

Hacrpai/iBaTb MHCrpyMeHT (o My3biKaHTax) 

Tune up: adjust an engine so that it runs 
correctly. "I needed a mechanic to tune up 
my car". To adjust instruments in an orches¬ 
tra so that each musician is in harmony with 
one another. "The orchestra tuned up before 
the concert began." 

juda qattiq, juda tez 

To beat the band: very much; very fast. 
"The police car was speeding down the high¬ 
way to beat the band." 

muvaffaqiyat qozonayotganni olqishlash 

Jump on the bandwagon: take a popular 
position; join the group that has the greatest 
popularity. "The politicians jumped on the 
bandwagon when they saw the governor was 
so popular." 

flepxoTb OTBeT, pacn/iaHHBaTbca t qilmishiga yarasha 

Face the music: accept the unpleasant con¬ 
sequences for one's actions. "Jimmy broke 
his neighbor's window with his baseball. Now 
he's got to face the music." 


javob bermoq 


sasbiBaTb noxynaTeneM, saxasHUKOB, savdoni yuritmoq Kmov\, o>KMBJieHHbm; Hec fl ep>KMBaeMbm, Heo6y3 fl aHHbiM, krutoy 

Drum up business: influence people to buy Jazzy: lively; active. "Phil and Mary throw 
something. "The big advertisement in today's jazzy parties. Hours pass like minutes of 
newspaper should drum up business." their house." 



Verb patterns 


Verbs + -ing 


adore 


can’t stand 

doing 

don’t mind 

enjoy 

finish 

look forward to 

swimming 

cooking 


Note 

We often use the verb go + -ing for sports and 
activities. 

I go swimming every day. 

I go shopping on weekends. 


Verbs + to + infinitive 

agree 

choose 

dare 

decide 

expect 

forget 

help 

hope 

learn 

manage 

need 

offer 

promise 

refuse 

seem 

want 

would hate 
would like 
would love 
would prefer 

to do 
to come 
to cook 


Notes 

1 Help and dare can be used without to. 

We helped clean up the kitchen. 
They didn’t dare disagree with him. 

2 Have to for obligation. 

I have to wear a uniform. 

3 Used to for past habits. 

I used to smoke, but I quit last year. 


Verbs + sb + to + infinitive 

advise 

allow 

ask 

beg 

encourage 

expect 

help 

invite 

need 

order 

remind 

tell 

want 

warn 

would like 

me 

him 

them 

someone 

to do 
to go 
to come 


Note 

Help can be used without to. 

I helped him do the dishes. 


Verbs + sb + infinitive (no to) 

help 

her 


let 

do 

make 

us 



Notes 

1 To is used with make in the passive, 

We were made to work hard. 

2 Let cannot be used in the passive. Allowed 
to is used instead. 

She was allowed to leave. 


Verbs + -ing or to + infinitive 
(with little or no change in meaning) 

begin 


continue 


hate 

like 

doing 

love 

to do 

prefer 


start 



Verbs + -ing or to + infinitive 
(with a change in meaning) 

remember 

doing 
to do 

stop 

try 


Notes 

1 I remember posting the letter. 

(= I have a memory now of a past 
action: posting the letter.) 

I remembered to post the letter. 

(= I reminded myself to post the letter. 

1 didn’t forget.) 

2 / stopped drinking coffee. 

(= I gave up the habit.) 

I stopped to drink a coffee. 

(= I stopped doing something else in 
order to have a cup of coffee.) 

3 I tried to sleep. 

[= I wanted to sleep, but it was 
difficult.) 

I tried counting sheep and drinking a glass 

of warm milk. 

(= These were possible ways of getting 
to sleep.) 






















